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FACULTY OF ARTS AND LAW 8. 
The will CUMMENCE on WEDNESDAY wil 


MALDEN, A.M 
to Intellectual E —— 
THOMAS L. DONALDSON. M.L BA. Ph.D. 


CHAS. ATRINSON Secretary to the Council. 
October 6th, 1 


—Mr. H. MILLARD. BA. late Scholar of St. John's 
Coll Cambridge and Editor of several Classical Works, RE- 
CE A FEW PUPILS to be EDUCATED exclusively under 
his own Superintendence. Course of Instruction comp 
all that is essential to a gompiete English Education, _— 
with Classics, Mathematics and the Ele- 
ments of Natural (em wy of Mr. Millard’ 
Pupils were Candidates at the late Oxford Examination, 
none w 


— — KING'S COLLEGS, 
N.—PROF ANT F.G.8. 

2 CO COURSE of LECTURES on M ERALOGY, wit with a View to 

tate the Study of G EOLoGY and of the Application of 

Mineral Substances in the ARTS. The yt will be illus- 

oe extensive Collection of Specimens, on 

FRIDA’ at Nine o'clock, a.™. They will be con- 
and Friday, at the same 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
NSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON. 


—Relying on tncazasrp AID from t the Public, the Com- 
mittee have RE-OPEN all the WARDS on the Ist 
of NOVEMBER, for the Winter Mo — 

A large number of Out-Patients are Phy- 
HENRY 


OOLWICH, 
nnected with a Milita College of high 
standi in PORTIFICATION, MILITARY and 


NSTRU 
GEOM RICAL DRAWING, &c.— Address’ ALPHA, 
Newspaper Office, West bourne-street, Baton-square. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHOSWUARE—MBA, WAGHORN, who resided 


has 
Nobiliey, Ge Gentry and Principal REGISTER of | 
Jermany. end, Pupils introduced 
JNSTITUTIONS and SCHOOLS in the 


LONDON. — LECT ivered on 
LARD PHYSIOLOGY. 
Street Brothers, 


nvites the 


GEOLOG OT RONOM the HOLY 
and GENERAL HISTO RY.— Address Aurua, 
ll, rle-street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

UEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
SESSIUN 1858—9. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. . 


Dean of the Faculty: 
CHARLES CROKER KING, M.D. F.R.C.S.1L. M.R.LA. 
PROFESSORS. 
Pade Physiology —Charles Croker King, M.D. F.R.C.5.1. 
edicine — Nicholas Colahan 
ot Weman and Children—Richard Do- 


D., Dublin Obese Gay, 
rudence—Simon M‘Coy, F.R.C.5.L. 


Medical 
Modern —Augustus 
Notaral H. Cortie, A.M. 

em t omas 
Natural History — Al G. Melville, M.D. Edinburgh, 
Logic and Meta Thomas W. Moffett, A.M. LL.D. 

The Metetoulatten ppanipatinas, in the Faculty of Medicine, 
will commence 19th of 


oder et Matriculat Examinations will be held on the 

of 

Matriculation A Students who intend 
ot Ge niversity, or 

bitions or Prizes in 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXGIBITIONS. 


In the Facul edicine Six Junior Scholarships of the 
the Faculty of Six Exhibitions of the value of 15k, each, 
as ows:—Two Schola and Two Exhibi- 


al 


of 
The Exammiaations for Scholarships and Exhibitions will com 
seemee on Friday, the October, and be proceeded with as laid 


us. 
In addition to the Scholarships and Exhibitions above men- 
, Prises will be awarded by each Professor at the close of the 


of the second, and third years are exem from 
of the Claas 


School of Oo 

"ites for the acquisition 
Uszums. — An 

; and to the of the 

edical the College has purchased the Montgomery 


Hospitals, to which Students are by a recent 
contain Two Hundred are 
by the Medical Professors, deliver 


Medical Students to attend the practi f 

itals the entire course of ednention the fee fee 

for H tal A and Clinical Lectures conjointly, has 


Sciences.— Laboratories and ev 


or the cultivation of and 
ege is ed with a Museum of epoms - His- 
‘eal Garden. Botanical excursions are conducted 
by im the proper seaso 
nay be, had on application to the 
of the President, 
ILLIAM LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 


THE ABORIGINES OF LITERATURE. 


HEROES and VILLAINS—from the Novelists. 
HEROIN EsS—from the Novelists and Poets. 
DISAGREEABLE from Books of. 


Mr. HENRY FORSTER reads Papers on the above attractive 
Subjects.—Application, by letter, to Catherine-street, Strand. 


UPERIOR EDUCATION.—In a first-class 
Establishment for YOUNG LADIES, situated within five 
miles south of London, there are a FEW VACANCIES. The 
comforts of a private famil are offered, combined with a sound 
lish carried on under the ~~ 


religious and moral training 
usefulness are inculca 
guages and Accomplishments. German and French taught by 


ent Governesses. The house is large, standing in its own 

grounds, and the domestic arrangements are conducted with the 

test liberality. References given to the parents of _—— 
rther part L. M. 


Prospectuses, or 
of Messrs. Watherston & ca. 16, Henrietta-street, Covent- 


THE HEADS of SCHOOLS and COL- 

LEGES.—Mr. FAHEY, whose Pupils have taken the 

onours yl the Military Colleges of Woolwich, Addis- 

combe, &c., havin upon Fortifiea- 
tion, and other subjects 


and 
Publie Competitio EN To NGAGE 
mencing in 

Brompton, 8. 


Address, 33, Uld 
Pri 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


SESSION 1358—59. 


The UNIVERSITY will be it Novem OPENED by Principal 
BARCLAY, on MONDAY, Ist ember, at Twelve o'clock Noon. 
various Classes for the WINTER SESSION will meet on 
the and at the Hours specified below. 
1.—LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
TUESDAY, 2nd November. | 
Classes. Professors. 
H Senter... . Sand 11 a.M...... 
and 1 Mr. Ramsay. 
‘Provectioresl0 a.m. 
Moral Philosophy . Sand ll a.™.... 
Natural Philosophy ...... 9 and li a.m... 
Experimental Course{ Th aad W, Thomson 
Mathematics, Junior Mr Blackburn. 
A.M. 
N tural H ee Dr. 
1 P.M. eer ee ee Dr. J. Nichol. 
11.—THEOLOGY. 
MONDAY, 8th November. 
noon ...«. Dr. Hill. 
Hebrew, Junior .... 
Senior Public . 


GERMA 
KINKEL’S SINGING € 


TUESDAY, 9th November. 
Roman Law ....... Mr. Skene, Adyo- 
Scottish Law, Feudal . 9 se cate. 
IV.—MEDICINE. 
TUESDAY, 2nd November. 
Practice of Physic .. A.M. 
Chemistry ... 
Practical aaa Dr. Anderson. 
jeal Laboratory 04 a.m. till 44 P.M. 
na 4 
Materia Medica . .. Dr. J. A. Easton. 
Midwifery . 3 P.M. 
Institutes of Medicine .. . 4P™ 
Eye (Waltonian 6 P.M. 
Senate, ev Student 
A t 
will for the — and after 
Wednesday, tober, from 11 3 o'clock. 
By order of the Senate, 


DUNCAN H, WEIR, — Clerk. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON 
COURSE of TWELVE LECTU RES on the HUMAN FORM 

will be ay by JOHN L -R.C.8. 
Assistant-Surgeon to U 


of ber. 2th, 19th, and 26 
and 17th of December, 7th, 14th, and Slee of 
livered on FRIDAY EVENINGS, at 


eee Course will be de 
o’e 
ickets, 6a. for the Course of Twelve Lectures, oom 
Lecture, ‘to be obtained at the Cataloguesale Stall, or 
& Hall, 198, 


Piccad 
A Summer Course is given, to wh h Female Students are 
coder of the of Council on 


COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD- 


RICHARD H. will deliver a LEC- 
TURE, in ‘Session, on The Relative Value of 
omen,” 


*The 
d n the jon of 
Three o'clock, on T ESD.AY, inet Upen to Ladies 
Gentlemen. 
The CLASSES will BEGIN on THURSDAY ey 
be obtained 


Information can 
lege daily. JANE MAR 


OVERNESS or COMPANION.—An 

Goma has resided sixteen cane of Distine- 

tion, i France, and I nguist, 

wishes for an ENGAGE ENT in a ily, elt either 

in England or Abroad, as GOV ERNESS or COMPANION. The 
Engl lish Scholar, but does not unde 


the Col- 
INEAU, ‘ions See. 


'y is also a 
either Music or wing. Unexceptionable — ve be given. 
—Address 5.W., Coomes’ Library, 141, Regent-st 


Us IVERSITY PROFESSOR, ed 
aged & fteen, for Honewss at Cambridge, is desirous 
of RECEIVIN to his Family 0 NE or TWO quiet, studious 
BOYS intended for either of the nglish Universities. 
tion to careful private instruction, they would have the peivilens 
of attending the Mathematical Lectures of highly 
Senior W ler, and the Greek Lectures ofa first-class O 
Man. ba - ertiser's residence is situated at the 
A to the care of Messrs. T. & W. Boone, 2), New 
Bond- Bond-street, 
ILITARY EDUCATION. —Preparation for 
query ben neh of the Service Line, Engi sete, the 
PRACTICAL MILITARY COLLEGE of SUN 
February last this establishment has sent 22 C 
mination, all of whom ered y ; among them the Pirst 
on the list in February, the First in April, the Pourth in June, 
the Fifth in July. Average number of candidates 150.—Apply to 
Captain Leypy, Sunbury, Ww. 


R. FISCHEL’S GERMAN EVENING 
GLASSES for GENTLEMEN will RE- ASSEMBLE, the 
bourne-grove, W. 


ERMAN, French, Italian.—9, OLD BOND- 
—Dr. ALTSCHUL Author of Ping, German 


Readi — (dedicated, by y special 

the Due Sutheriandl &e., Philolog. Biccution, 
—TWO LANGUAGES TAUGHT ‘in the same lesson ter- 

on the One, at the Pupil’s, or at bis 

h i in his PRIVATE ns, and select, 

for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

languages) for mercantile and ordinary poets of life, the vat 

versities, Army, and Civil Service Examinatio 


, 4 MARTINS HALL SINGING SCHOOL. 
tor, Mr. JOHN HULLAIHL. 
RLEMENTARY CLASSES. 
4. For Ladies. —First Lesson, Tuesday, Oct. 12, at 7°15. 
No. 176. For Ladies—First Lesson, Monday, Nov. *, at 5°15. 
No. 177. For Gen —-Pirst Lesson, Monday, a 8, at 6°30. 


Fee Se a Course of Fifty Lessons—La dies, 3 Gentle- 
men, 1 THOMAS HEADLAN 


R. KINKEL’S CLASSES for LADIES in 


N. aI STORY and and M 

LASSES and MUSIC LESSONS 

in OCTOBER. at 1* House, 6, tbourne- 
advanced 


RECOMMENCE i 
n Classes, one them 
German Literature, with Composition 
Classes, for Gentlemen. 


terrace. Four ¢ 

Class for the "Histo > of 

and Conversation. o German Evening 

applied for 

Dr. 6, Eastbourne- 


DUCATION, Lee, Kent.—PREPARA- 
TORY ESTABLISH MENT for the SONS of GENTLE- 
conducted arried Lady. ief objects in 


care 0 er young are n es, 
are . 
locality is 


rrangemen 
to their ph 
References 
tioner, Blackheath, th, SEL 


THOMAS, 9, Devons 
to RECEIVE PUPI 


as well as YOU 
ing the take from Londen Professors. 


H YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


SU DBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
and Age,and is absolutel 
been cured when all ¢ 


ment 1s safe for bay and 
sands of sufferers ha 
had failed 


N SV 


IN 


portance of the 
| 
H 
7 
_ 
Also, Two Senior Scholarships of the value of 401. each, and Two 
Exhibi ropri Studen 
ti E 
A 
pu 
useum. 
a 
visi 
Cli 
N.W.—A few Gentlemen ot 
DATED WITH RESIDENCE, &.—Referenc be 
Harrison, Park Chapel Camden-town ; J. J. 
M.D., 4, St. John’s iflas, Finchley-road ; 
Esq., 28, Upper Gower-street, — 
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A. READER in the BRITISH MUSEUM 
VICES take 1 the British Publications, 80 arranged 

NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — A 
GENTLEMAN, at and tho bag hed 

dvertiser is thoroughly conversant with 
t, and is a good 
ry references.— Address B. D., 


OSHUA “REYNOLDS.—A of 
THOOTE’S LIFE of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


4to. wit 
on of og and 


numerous 
Correcti eviden intended for a New 
FOR SALE, vigently intend to T. & W NE, 
Booksellers, 29, New Bond-street, London. 


ENTIRE REMOVAL FROM ARGYLL-PLACE. 


R. CULVERWELL (Brother and Successor 
Png — late R. J. D., Author of ‘ What to 


ractised fi ears after his 
re in Areyil-place, af PRACTICE 
ase ~ No. 3, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, W., 
where he may be consulted daily, from 11 till 5; Evening 7 ‘till Ww 
ARTNERSHIP.—To ARCHITECTS and 
SURVEYORS.—WANTED to PURCHASE the SHARE 
of an ESTABLISHED PRACTICE in London or elsewhere.— 
Address, stating full culars, to A., 4, H 
del-street, Strand. 


To. ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, and SUR- 
VEYORS.—TO BE LET, a light and genpenient STUDIO, 
situate in LANGHAM CHAMBERS, Portland —Apply to 
Mr. Estate Agent, or Mr. Ricnannps, 3, 


Arun- 


R. B. H. SMART continues to INSTRUCT 
CLERICAL and other Pupils in BLOCUTION, to attend 


Classes for lish engage for r Readit 

INTRODUCTION {GRAMMAR on its true BASIS, with 

Relation cand Rhetoric,’ price ls., o of all Booksellers. 
37, Wyndham-street, uare, W. 


OOoD- ENGRAVING. —MR. GILKS 
respectfully announces that he continues to 
branch of the Art in the best st le, os at most ble 
nares. Labels, Show-cards, and Catalogues DESIGNED 
and PRINTED.—London, 21, STREET STRAND, W.C. 


BANE OF DEPOSIT, 


Established a. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, "LONDON. 


Parties desirous of Investinc Money are to examine 
the the or Deposit, which rate of interest 
po may be withdrawn with- 


with ample securi 
ts made by S 
posi y 
Janve 
ETER MOR 


The Interest is 
(BON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent fre free on a pplication. 


ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION. 
MES’ LIBRARY, 141, R&GENT-sTREET. 


SUBSCRIPTION : 20, 38. per, annum, 
e number of 
All the be best Ne N pay. added on the a ‘of publication 
Catalogues sent on applica 
COOMES’ 141, REGENT-STREET. 
BOOK-BUYERS.—A List oF VALUABLE 
asco: HAND BOOKS, in first-rate condition, inclu 


mong fq m the Libraries of Dr. Bliss; vet 8 Mary’s Hall, Oxfo1 
and Dr. Elder , of the Charterhouse ; and some thick 
paper copies ; all recently added to bis we v extensive stock. Send 
a stamp for *postage.—W. Hearts, 497, Oxford-street, London. 


HEAP BOOKS. — Roberts’s Holy Land, 
Syria, E &c., fine vols. in 3, 


fine 
ography, an neien 
1. "All the above are in new condi dition. Hears, 497, 
Oxford-street, London. 


ready, Gratis and post free 

CATALOGUE. of STANDARD SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, in all Classes of Literature, including 
Books of Prints, Topography, &., many in handsome Bindings.— 

Wa. Dawson & Bons. 74, 74, on-street, London. 

Established 1809. 

ENCH BOOKS supplied at Tenrexce the 
—A CATALOGUE of New FRENCH and AME- 
RICAN MEDICAL and ey te WORKS, sent free per 
post on receipt of two stamps, by H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


IX PORTRAITS for 10s. 6d.—First-Class 
untouched PHOTOGRAPHS on PAPER, equal to Evgrav- 
me, paste in an album, or inclose in 8 letter 
At the LONDON SCHOOL of PHOTOGRAPHY, 
174, REGENT-STREET (opposite Burlington-street). 


‘THE “NEW POCKET CAMERA.”—With 
this small Instrument, the T repa 
out any or inconvenience. An inspection invited. 
London Stereoscopic Company, 54, Cheapside 
ublished, 


ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS.—Just 
price by post 34. 4d.,a DESCRIPTIVE C TALOGUE 

most instructive and beautiful OBJECTS for the MICRv- 
a clear and comprehensive Descri of what is worth ob- 
serving in each slide. of C. Baker, Optician and | sem 


sli be had 
Maker, &c., 244, High Holbora, opp 


— 


LONG DRY PROCESS TOURISTS. 
Third Edition, just s. id. 


published, p 
E DRY COLLODION “PROCESS. By 
of the y —t-¢ - the brillianey of th of th the Wet Collodion, and the fine 
artistic textu = of the Paper p 
land Photosrephie T Instrument Makers to Her 
Majesty, 153, Pleet-street, London. 


HOTOGRAP EY —REDUCED PRICE 

T and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPAR ATUS CHEMICALS, and oe sent 
cation. “ Worthy 


pli oa of amateurs.” 
c Instrument Makers Her 
Fleet-street, London. 


HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, WESTMORELAND. 

Proprietor—E. L. HUDSON, ety 

gat nempoctuats aang be had on application to the Surgeon of the 


OINS, MEDALS, BRONZES, NUMIS- 
MATIC be.—Mr. CURT, of Lond Coin-dealer 
the decease of y 
Sales o 


to 

for the forthcoming 
Coins and Antiquities very early in October. 

h utmost and attention.— 


usual, wit 
usual residence, 33, Great Portland- 


ALLERY of ELECTRO- BRONZES, 
No. 391, Steen. Admission Free. 

r, Bronze and Gold and Silver, by the Gal- 
vanic Plasthane "Patent Pr rocess at an render- 
ing them available for architectural 

beautiful novel novel | 
orks of 


pore and forming extremely 
AA, Drawing Room, Library, or Picture 
Pieces in soli etal, ha the 
Conversaziones of the pe Institution, and other leading Tooth. 
W ON Me to the Public, at the 


Beoretary at the 
Galicey r from ts who are now beimg 
appointed os, frome ong, the Country. . CHALON, Secretary. 


ONUMENTAL BRASSES and TABLETS, 


Arms sought for ; Sketch, colour, on vel) 
2is., Crests on Seals or Rings, 88. Monograms and Heraldic De- 
come executed in correct sty Solid gold, 18 carat, rn. 


Bloodstone Ring, Crest, two guineas. Lever P 
and Grest-die, one guinea. Illus price 
MORING, Et ver aud Heraldic 4 Artist (who has received the 
gold medal for 5 ngraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. 


to 
No. 90, Strand, formerly | ences. 


Illustrated Catalogues by ‘post * 1s stamps. 


OTIOE. —J. A. BRODHEAD & Go., 
ONEERS and GENERAL COMMISSIO 


on. 
aunpbell, Willis & Sotheran, 
London is oie N. P. Banks, Boston ; Butler, Keith 


¥. A. BRODHEAD & CO. Boston, United States 


Sales by Auction 
To Shippers, Booksellers, &c. 


LEWIS will SELL at his House, 

125, Fleet n THURSDAY, lth, and two following 

days, an EXTENSIV SIVE COLLECTION or MUDEKN BOOKS in 
every department of Literature, all new in cloth, &c. 


In Bankruptcy.—20,000 Volumes of Modern Books. 
M*: HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chancery- 

lane, on WEDNESDAY” October 13, deve. 
half-past 12, by order of the Assign BARNA 

ages, rave the Extensive STOCK NOVELS. 

ravels, and B ; also, ~ i 


Shop Fi Fittings, &c. . 


To be viewed, and “Catalogues ee ee 2 of W. Whitmore, Esq., Offi- 
cial Assignee, Basi Messrs. Bishop & Sons, Soli- 
citors, New Bridge-street ; tT at the Auction Rooms. 


Valuable Books in General Literature.—Sia Days’ Sale. 


ME. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
ew Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chan cery- 
lane, on TUBSD AY, October 19, and five followin we mes 
excepted), at half-past 12, a large ‘COLLECTION’ ‘of BOUK in all 
Classes of ~ry. including the Libraries of a San 
removi Wy the Amongst them 
are— Nash's Paris, 45 fine 
»lates— Fergusson‘ 8 Rock- Cat Temples o of India, Brayley’s 


‘urvey, 5 vols.—Pennant’ London extra 
vols a choice copy—P s Royal Residences, coloured p 
vols.— Lord Somers’s 16 vols —The Kit-Cat Clab, 45 


oroceo—Todd's J ohnson’s ctionary, 

3 vols Swit t's Works, Seott, 12 vols.—Scott’s Novels, 48 vols. 3 

nuight’s re, 8 vola—V 

—Winkle’s English and French Cathedeals. 3 vols Walpole’ 

Royal and Nubile Authors, 5 vols. —Byron’s Work orks, 6 vols. Svo.— 

vols. 2 copies— Penny a 
vols. 54 vi 


vole Barker Ser Pub cations, 55 
in’s F m, & vole.— 
Standard Histo and Theological Books, &c. &c., many hand- 


~ and Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two 


Important Sale of the Remainders of many Valuable and 
nteresting Publications. 


ME ver HODGSON has received instructions from 


t Publishers to SELL by AoOztOn. , at his 


he Cor 
= 13, 


r of Fieet-street 
WEDNESDAY’ November 10, and following days, at 
THE REMAINING COPIES, 
of the follow 
engra 8 em 
ts of Ni veb, foli 14 
—124 Pyne’ Lake Soenery Babine Corolla, 


vings, Svo. (sells 15¢.;—100 Dean, 
5 Stories by an Archmol vola, pest Ovo. (sells 110 
Scott’s Anti plain and é4toa— 
100 Do 4to.— 43 Simpeon 
War in the folio—7 Nash's Mavsions of EB 4 gon the 


land, 
25 Nash’s Ages. folio—328 
of England, folio—a quantity of 
Paul J Jerrard’s Elegant Gift Timbe’s L Literary World 
Besa, oF” Chalk, or the Career of an Artist, 
av "Remainders of 


the 

Magazine—an nd the y 

Books, Stereoscopes, and Slides. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


pases coloured and moun 


TION, at his Great 
on FRIDAY. October 15, at 2 precisely, A AL 
LIBRARY, including many of the % Modern Books on Medi- 
Nataral and M iscellaneous Literature ; a 
curtous Collection of from Newspapers, P Piay-bills, Thee- 


trieal Anecdotes, ya 4 Wood and E 
somne very Biervcscopes aud Eiective 8 
be viewed on the day prior, and Catalogueshad. 


Choice and Extensive Collectiono Shells of thelate 
Dr. JOHN ENAPP. 


OWELLS & LYON are instructed to receive 

PRIVATE OF FBRS for this unrivalled COLLECTION 

of SHELLS and MOLLUSOS, as described in this Paper of 3rd, 

Collection may be obtained by application to 
Dowells & Lyon, 18, George-street, Edinburgh. 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 


BA ALS BOOMS. TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.&. 
solicit t Consignments for Public 
xhibition and Sale of which 
Sal T & W e ts, 
— THAYE ARREN 
ksellers ton 


Litrrie, Baown & " , U. 
LEONARD & CO. Boston, U. 1.8. 


pus AQUARIUM.—LLOYD'’S DESCRIP- 


E LIST, 128 P and 88 Cus. for 14 stamps.—W. 
A.rorp Ltovp, Portland- London, 


[ FRENCH ARTICULATION ; 


or dnd Bait Piuency to obtain Verbs 


d Idiomatical Fen- 
t. Price ls.—London : Sim & Oo 


» Marshall 


OcToBER, 1558. 


MUPIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


The FOLLOWING WORKS are announced for the ENSUING 
SEASON, and will be added, when ready, as freely as Subscribers 
may require them :— 

Masson’s Lire Times oF MILTON. 
Kiye’s THROUGH NORTHERN PIEDMONT. 
Visita TO MADAGASCAR. 
LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 
Kane’s WANDERINGS IN NORTH AMERICA. 
A IN THE Sovurn, by Julia Kavanagh. 
PHANTASIES, by George Macdonald. 

Lirg AND Letrers or Tuomas U WINs. 
Crowe's History or FRANCE. 

** WHAT WILL HE Do WiTH 
MULLER’s LITERATURE OF GREECE. 
Boureon’s or P. F. 
or Swirrt. 

Owen’s MANUAL OF Foss!Ls. 

Lirg Victoria. 

History or THe AFGHANSS.. 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
History oF NAPLES. 

Tue Larrp or Noriaw. 

HAMILTON’s MBTAPHYSICAL LECTURES. 
Hopsor’s Twetve YEARS 1n Lypia. 
Lzewes’s PursioLoey or Common LIvs.. 
Suira’s BiBLicaAL ANTIQUITIBS. 
MOLLHAUSEN’S CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Tas Scovrnise or tas Waite Horse. 
Moraneap’s Lirs or James Warr. 

Tae Wanperer, by R. B. Lytton. 
Ramsay’s CHARACTERISTICS. 
Syrtvan Hott’s Davonrer, by Holme Lee. 
Soutugy’s Lirg or Westzy. New Edition. 
Porter's oF MALTA. 

Lirs or or Bowemia. 

May's History or Procress 1n ENGLAND. 
Tas CoRNWALLIS PAPERS. 

on THE Dirrusion or TasTs. 
Master Burtper’s Pian. 
Water's History or 

A@assiz'’s Essay ON CLASSIFICATION. 
Dyrer’s History oF Mopern 
NiIcHoLt’s Forgst oF DEAN. 

In1ap or Homes. 

Gouizor’s Mzmorss. Vol. IL 

or Hewry IIL. or France 


contin to be te be given 


Work of d meri 

BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, P TRAVEL, and 

he HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION 

Volumes Annum 


Per 
CHARLES WARD MUD New Oxford-street and 


pos 
M Ecclesiastical, Corporate, Official, and Private Seals, Dies, 
N OTICE.—ELLIOTT BROTHERS, Opticians 
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UIDE BOOK.—ALGIERS considered as a 
WINTER ued in cloth for the ENGLISH. Price 2s. in 


lda, Ge 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ‘ACT, 1858, 
21 22 viet. c. 98; pete, of 
London; B tterworths, 7, Law Pablishers.to the 
GLEN'S REMOVAL OF NUISANCES ACTS. 


In a few days, 12mo. 5a. cloth, 


LAW RELATING to the REMOVAL 
f NUISANCES INJURIOUS TO HE 
Prete STATUTES. th CONTAGIOUS | 
t e ® 
B WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM GLEN. of the 
e 


Law, and Poor- Law 
London : Fieet-street, Her Majesty's Law Pub- 
lishers. 
GLEN'S LAWS OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 
In 


few 19mo. cloth, 
E LAW 5 RELATING to the PUBLIC 
EALTH ACT, 1 


AL GOVERNME 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 
WILLIAM MUNNINGHAM GLEN of the 
w, and of the Poor-Law 


, Her Majesty's Law Pub- 


Middle idle Femple, Hareiser 
lishers. 


fecond Edition, enlarged and considerably improved, cloth, 5s. 
ISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOO 


on an entirely new principle. A STORY, by FRAN 
HOFFMANN, liters literat translated, with copious Kotes, and an 
tary rammar, by Dr. M . FISCHEL, Ger- 
n Master to the Steekwell Gram School, in Union with 
King’s Coll “The pupil learns the gram imper bly.” 
— Times. “ vernent in the art of teachina.”— eastern 
Times. “ Altogether it is highly to be commended. ”"—Journal of 


London : D. Nutt, 270, Strand ; and Rolandi, Berners-street. 


In foap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
MANIFEST : a Treatise on the Good- 


and Power of God, 
Works, Word dnd. 


Appeari 

ission of Mo end Physieal Ev 

vine Attributes. By the Rev. 0. PRESCOTT HI 0% 
London : Hodson & Sen, W.c, 

Ia 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


PENALTIES of "GREATNESS. 
the Rev. ROBERT FERGUSON, D.D. LL.D. F.R.S L. 

“A gem of li one but tan enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of human could have “written it.” 
this book whole passages of pure yet polished 
pv as models of the richest vernacular, to which 
-- but a distant second, whilst antithetical point 
vigour."—Joan 


surprise us with their 


only, price 
PHILOSOPHY THEISM: An 


the Dependence of Theism Meta 
and possible way of arriving at a proof of the 


“This isa ate but hard cone, which hows 
with the Cal f the un 
The National Review. 
Ward & Co. 22, Paternoster-row. 


EXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY CHEMIS- 


oD ab x ues- 
tions. By J. P. BIDLAKE, BA POP g 
London: Allman & Son, 42, Hieibee “bill, 
Price Half-a-Crown, 


O* the MANAGEMENT of HIGHLAND 
LANDED PROPERTY. By GEORGE G. MACKAY, 


Published by W. HERTZ, of Berlin, and 
by 72, ~ may be had of the 


IEBUHR (M. v.) GESCHICHTE ASSUR’S 
und BABELS seit PHUL, aus der des alten 


Concordans 
Testament , des K 
Plans. 8vo. cloth, 


ocloth, Berlin, 


J. . u. die U 

Reng Plate end may 

HAHN (C. H. Grundstige 
Ges wet nebst e. 
WALLMANN (J C.) die Formenlehre der 
PAULI \ULI (Dr. Aelfred u. seine Stelle 

» 1851, 6a. 

» (only 20 printed), 


AIAGUE and 
mow ready. 


Orewn 8va. with 236 Woodeuts, 72. 6d. 
LEMENTS of FORTIFICATION, FIELD 


By CAPTAIN LENDY, of 


: John W. a 


— day, Cheaper Edition, 
KATE cov COVENTRY. By G. J. 
By the same Author, 

The INTERPRETER. 10s. 6d. 
DIGBY GRAND. Cheap edition, 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE, 2 volumes, 15 15s. 
ohn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
Fourth edition, 2 vols. Svo. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC. By Jonny Sruarr 
By the same Author, 4th edition, 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Londen : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
Volumes I. and II. 8vo, each, 

STORY of NORMANDY and of ENG- 
LAND. By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE 
By the same Author, Cheap Edition, 3s. 
THE MERCHANT AND THE FRIAR. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
LEMENTS of LO GIC. DY RICHARD 
WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop 
By the same Author, crown anal 4a 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF. RHETORIC. 
Copies of the Demy Octavo Editions of Archbtehen W) WHATELY'S 
LOGIC os RHETORIC may still be had 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
Cheaper Edition, collated and enlarged, 10a. 6d. 
ECKER’S CHARICLES. [Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Greeks. With Notes and Excursuser. 
2nd edition, enlarged, 12s, 
BECKER’S GALLUS. Roman Scenes of the 


the Time of Augustes Py Notes and Ex 


cursuses. 
ohn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
8vo. with Maps, lve. 6d. 
ELOPONNESUS: Notes of and 


Travel. By WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By the same Author, 2nd edition, 5s. 
GAZPACHO;; or, Summer Months in Spain. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, with a Map, 5a. 


MMENTARY on the BOOK of the ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES. By W. G. HUMPHRY, B.D., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By the same Author, 74. 6d. 
HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY 
TREATISE on the BOOK OF COMMON PRA 
London: John W. Parker & Son, Suna 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 7s. éd. 


YS ON THE DANGERS 
WHICH MAY ARISE TO THE ouR STIAN FAITH 
Arohbishop 


FROM TEACHING OR THE co OF ITS 
SSORS. By RICHARD WHATSLY, D.D., of 
By the same Author, 
ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE PECULI- 
ARITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 7th edit. 74. 62 
ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE DIFFICUL- 
TIES IN THE WRITINGS OF 8T. PAUL. 7th edition, Ss. 
ESSAYS ON THE ERRORS OF ROMAN. 
= HAVING THEIR ORIGIN IN HUMAN NATURE. 


2 
don: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


TLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 
By A, KEITH JOHNSTON, RSE, 


cleared F Plates, de Letter- 
y co 
mperial 4to. half. f-bound morocco, 


mcg emg Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


of CHRISTIAN CHARAC- 
Prose Mustrated in the Lives of THE FOUR GREAT 


the Very Rev. R RAMSAY M.A, 
Oey Dean of the of Edinburgh. 


William Blackwood and London. 
IMPORTANT TO SCHOOLS. 
Just published, 


I. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY 


of 

RANCE, with 300 ti for E 
EDMONDS, Author of * History of E ~ 
Price ean have a Speci- 


opy by sending 6 


The SCHOOL-ROOM. ‘MAP of ENGLAND 
and WALES, by 94 ft. Coloured, mounted on roller and 


TRUE STORIES from ANCIENT HIS. 


TORY, 
a: Tallant & Allen, #1, Paternoster-tow. 


Now New in with Fortentte of the titular 
rance, cloth, 


Edition, 
and Queen of price luvs. 
DESCENDANTS of the STUARTS. 
By WILLIAM TOWNEND. 
Second Edition, with Additions 
London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND | SOUTHEY'S LIFE 
0 
On Friday next, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. 
E LIFE of WESLEY; and Rise and Pro- 


of Methodism. By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
by the Rev, ©. C. SOUTHEY, M.A. 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


N of RURAL SPORTS; 
te A historical, practical, 
Tees Sane ; including the new Jockey Ciub Bales, and other 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
On Friday next, in post 8vo. with 72 Woodeuts, 6s. 6d. 
E MASTER-BUILDER’S PLAN;; or, the 
Principles of Organic Architecture as i in the Typical 
Forms of a By GEORGE OGILVI Lecturer 


M.D 
.D. on 
Re Institutes of Medicine, &«. in M vllege and Univer- 


1. The various Plans on which , 5. Molluscan Type. 
are formed. 6 Ocatermation of the Radiata 


2 Vertebrate Type. ab 
3 Modifcationa Pf the common |7. Mutual Relations of the lead- 
Se Ty of O 


4. The te Type. and its with Organic 
relation to ertebrate. (| 9. Bearing on Netaral I Theology. 


London : Longman, on On. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price Mla. cloth, 
E BEAUTIFUL in NATURE, ART, and 
LIFE. By ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON. 


moraland intellectual as well the 
these volumes.”— Art-Journal. 


“The book is 
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= kee = hy a landscape 
London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


E LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1858, 
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TAYLOR, Esq. M.A. of the Inner "- le tA! 
Secre of the ealth. 
: & Oo 50, Fleet Publishers A 
fo ho Heme Uffice, for the purposes of the Local 


IST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
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Livingston Travels in 9e.—A Timely Retreat from 
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in Siberia, 
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IVERPOOL and MANCHESTER PHOTO- 
{GRAPHIC JOURNAL, | edited by GEORGE 


on the 1st the 

Publication of the 15th 

ADVERTISEMENTS for for the Publication of the 13th 0 


MEDICAL PUBLISHERS and ADVER- 


for the one (STUDENT'S umber of 
QUARTERLY Ju JOURNAL of ‘MEDICAL SCIENCE, are re- 
spectfully requested by the 28nd inst. 
novnieas IRISH SCHOOLS of MEDICINE OPEN early in 
Dublin: M‘Glashan & Gill, 50, Upper Sackville-street. 


BURGH REVIEW, No. CCXX. 
will be published on FRIDAY NEXT. 


Contents. 
I. THE GRENVILLE, PORTLAND, AND PERCEVAL 
ADMINISTRATIONS. 
II. CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN SCOTLAND AND 
TRELAND 


III. BIRCH’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY. 
IV. M. GUIZOT’S HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 
V. BINOCULAR VISION. 
-VI. THE EARLS OF KILDARE. 
VII. MR. GLADSTONE’S HOMERIC STUDIES. 
VIII. GUY LIVINGSTONE. 
IX. THE SLAVE TRADE IN 1858. 
X. MR. FROUDE’S REPLY TO THE EDINBURGH 
REVIEW. 


London : Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


NEW SERIES. 
No. XXVIIL OCTOBER, 1858, Price 68. 


Contents. 
I. FRANCE UNDER LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
IL. INDIAN HEROES. 
III. F. W. NEWMAN, AND HIS EVANGELICAL CRITICS. 
1V. TRAVEL DURING THE LAST HALF-CENTURY. 
V. THE CALAS TRAGEDY. 
VI. REALISM IN ART: RECENT GERMAN FICTION. 
VII. OUTBREAK OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 1612 


ravels 
3. g istory ‘aud Bi 5. 
res, 


London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, price 6s. THE 
NAtIonaL REVIEW. No. XIV. 


Contents. 

I. CARLYLE’S LIFE-OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
II. THE RELATIONS OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
III THE SCULPTURES FROM HALICARNASSUS IN 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
IV. WOMAN. 
¥. RUSSIAN LITERATURE AND ALEXANDER 
PUSHKIN. 
VI. THE GREAT REBELLION: MR. SANFORD AND 
MR. FORSTER. 
VIL. MR. TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 
VIII THE ZOUAVE AND KINDRED LANGUAGES. 
IX. CHARLES DICKENS. 
X. PROFESSIONAL RELIGION. 
XI. NOTE IN ANSWER TO COLONEL MURE. 
XII. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, in imp. 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d., Vol. IV. 
E NATIONAL MAGAZINE, containing 


nearly 100 Engravings in the first style of the foo forming 
in itself a Gallery of the Works of our best living rtists. The 
Literary Articles are by some of our a eminent 
Writers, thus making the best family pub- 
Parts at 1s. Cases vo price eac 
London : W. oster-row ; and all 


Price One Shilling, 
[us ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
OCTOBER 1, 1858. 


XI. Domestic Life. 
ve n 
The Tre Track of the Telegraph. A Poem. 
ret 
XVI. Why Boys are Cleverer than Girls 


XIx. Joseph's It Todustrial Institute. 
XX. Notices of Boo 
XXI. Open 
XXII ta. 


noster-row. 


“A. LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 


TESTAMENT Rules of Translation, with an 
ish Version of mn Nine Parta’ By HERMAN 
NFETTER, ‘Author of of * *hhules for Sense 


goaves Ancient Greek Manuscripte’—Alexander Heylin, 23, 
r-row : and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford-street. 
MANGGL'S LECTURES. 
published, 8vo 


Tx LIMITS. of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
BB. the Bampron Lecrvures for 1858. 
Reader in Moral and Metaphysical 


Prliosophy, Magdalen, ; Tutor and late Fellow 


John M — Sy per Parker, Oxford 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 


HOPE, 16, MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 


his New Publishing ents, cuarces no Com- 

tor Books» him “ontil the Author 

has been repaid ‘and agen 

to his care are re printed the oes far 

below the cha AUT ORS A OBLISH 
will ‘hod it A to 


to 
pecimens, Estimates, forwarded gratui- 
by return of post. 


‘BECOND EDITION. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
ADVENTURES of MRS. COLONEL 


SOMERSET in CAFFRARIA. Edited by J. s FENTON. 
“ Mra. some startling episodes to tell, which in 


encther place us of 
London: J. F. Hope, 16, Great steers 
Now ready, price 6d. 
‘(ue ATHEN ZUM and the WORKROOM. 


NOTICE OF AR A REVIEW OF 
‘BLIGHTED PASQUE FLOWERS.’ 
A Plea for the Workroom. 

London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 


OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
Just published, 


E SOL-FA METHOD of SINGING at 


SIGHT, from the Common Musical Notation ; containing a 
Series of Lessons and Exercises in the Theo eory and Practice of 
Vocal Music; with a ion of Rounds, Canons, Psalm Tunes, 

Pieces, suited for Schools Classes. 
SYMMERS, Rector of Alloa Academ 
. Hamilton, Music Publisher lisher, Glasgow ; and i Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. London. 


ENDELSSOHN'’ S LIEDER OHNE 


& Co. New Burlington-street, W. _ 


HUGHES’s HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In 7 vols. 8vo. 31. 138. 6d. bound ia cloth, 
E HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


an 
with and formiug the mast com plete Satieentoee te Works of 
Hume and Smoliett to : 


London : Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


(SHARLES DICKENS, Esq., the Popular 
J. J. Povo, wit “Memoir is on on 


AGES, of SAT 
a are cons n D ma 
had wit the following Numbers of ont Kowsven- 
ders, and at the Railway Stations :— 
With No. With No. 
1. Princess Fred.-Wm. of Pr. | 23. Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 
2 Prince Fred.-Wm. of Pr. 24. Lord Campbell. 
6. Lord Palmerston. 25. Professor Faraday. 
Dr. e. 26. Marquis of “alisbury. 
11. Sir Colin Campbell. 27. Earl o yA 
13. The Duke of Cambridge. 23. Kev. H. Stowell Brown. 
15. Lord John Russell. 29. J. A. Roebuck, Esq., M.P. 
17. The of 30. Miss Amy Sede c 
18. Sir 31. Albert Smith, Esq. 
Panmure. 32. Miss Arabella dard. 
20. Hon. George M. Dallas. 33. T. 8. Duncombe, Esq., M.P. 
21. General W paham, C.B. 34. Lord Stanley, M.P. 
22. Lord Chelmsford. 35. Mdlle Piccolomini. 


Numbers 3, 4, 4, 5,7, Me 10, 12, 14, 


ress, an 
ce only 15s. of now ready. 


Office for Advertisements, 199, Strand. 


ROSE'S NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
In 12 vols. 8vo. price Si. 82. cloth, 


E NEW GEN ERAL BIOGRAPHICAL. 
DICTIONARY. ted and part! late 
Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D.. ing 
London. The most complete B 
Language. It has most careful 
experienced writers, who have availed t 
of materials which domestic and foreign 
years supplied. 
London: T. Fellowes, Rivingtons, H 
Dn, 8 idge ;. 
J.H.& J. Gator Wastes heltenham. 


ecently published 


BIEL ; and Other cme, 
cloth. 


Feap. 8vo. price 


POEMS, by the Author of ‘Uriel.’ Price 6d. 
grand poem, .The most powerful poet of 

country our times.”— W. Landor. 
and _Picturesqueness. talk 
Power, working .. The charm of that 
“ Sterling and active power.... Before us stretches the broad rich 
lan on .A man have dome 
well in rp his learn ing.”— 

London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


subtly and im 


38. 6d. 


RCHIVES of MEDICINE. 8vo. Pub- 
lished half-yearly. Edited by LIONEL BEALE, M.B., 
F.R.8 llustrated w ith numerous Weedeutoon 


Subscriptions for the ensuing year, | 7s., should be sent 

Jones, 10, .C. Copies will be 
warded to Subscribers by peat morning of publication. 

London: John Churchill. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 12mo. 


A GRAN SEMIRAMIS. seagedia del 
Caption CRISTOVAL VIRUES. Escrita a, 

“ The t drama that ever was written on the rt. oo 
and beautiful theme fora poet in history.” 

enri -street, -garden, Lon- 

don; and 20, south Edinburg 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2a. 6d. 
TEPS TO THE SANCTUARY, or the 
ORDER & for MOKNING PRAYER, set forth and ex- 
By TAMES S FORD, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral. 
bri Co., 
Cambridge : Macmillan & and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent 


FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE STUDY. 
Just published, 1 vol. price 1s. in wrapper, or ls. 6d. bound, 

E MISANTHROPE: Comédie.—LE MA- 
RIAGE FORCE: asbrille 8 Par MO LIBRE, Edition 

Lately published, Edited by Mr. Surenne, 
L’AVARE: Comédie. Par Mouizre. ls. in 
wrapper, or ls. 6d. bound. 
LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME: 


Comédie. Par MOLIERE, 1s. in wrapper. or bound. 
Edinburgh: Vliver & Boyd. London Marhell'& Co. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Maps and Diagrams, price 9s. 
E PRINCIPLES of PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY ; bein ints into Natural Phenomena and 

oe Causes: prepared for ton College. By the Rev. 
G. NICOL F.R.GS., Fellow King's aud 
Queea’s 6, Charing Cross; and E. P. Wil 
ndon: 
liams, t, Blackfriars. Eton BE. P. Williams, | Book- 


Will be ready in a few days, 


ASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK 
for 1859, Rimanack Sixpence The most richly ill 


and ch anack published. P contains 30 useful En- 
gravir mass of general and statistical tion. — 
of any Bookseller in town or qountey. 
Will be ready about 93rd of October. 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMA- 


3 
Sof Birds of Great 

u of John 
the Queen and Royal Family, F Am 
ow and University Terms 

ps and Taxes; Lists of Government O 

Clty Omicers, Directors of the of England, —~ 
liament passed 


lanets 
t Britain, printed in Colou 
Gould, 
ors, La 


Price 
Published at 198, Strand, aud Sold by all Booksellers. 


On October 25th, in 2 vols. highly illustrated, 


I and THE FIJ aAR S: the Istanps and 
THEIR INHABITANTS. By THOMAS WILLIAMS. 
GMISsIoN HISTORY, by JAMES CALVERT. Bdited by 


. 8. ROWE. 
London: Alexander Heylin, 28, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


18mo. half-bound, price 6d. free by post, 
eEccs FIRST BOOK OF POETRY, 
designed for the Use of Schools and Families. Illustrated. 
Uniform with the above, price 6d. each, 
TEGG’S FIRST BOOK BOR CHILDREN. 
TEGG’S SECOND BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
TEGG’S FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


THE SOUTH COAST WINTER RESIDENCE. 

New Edition, Illustrated, 1s, 6d. ; in cloth, with Map, 3s. 
OURNEMOUTH GUIDE. For those outer. 

Bronchitis and Consumption, Bournemouth, w 
its its Pir ‘Plantations, Sandy Soil and Dry Climate, isthe established 
ar ranks with the best climate.”— Sir J. Clark. 
__Longman & Co. London ; Sydenham's Library, Bournemouth. 

This day, feap. elegantly bound in cloth, price 6a. 6d. 
LAUCUS; or, the Wonpers of the SHorz. 
By CHARLES F.SA., Author of enlarge. 

Illustrations of the 


bed 


price 3a. 6d. 
| 


Published this day, price Sixpence, 


SCRIPTURAL PRINCIPLES of the 
SOLEMN LEAGUE and COVENANT, in their 


the Present > of the ww i Churches. 
A HISLOP ARBROATH. 


W. R. Mei. 4l, Ludgate- hill, London ; lasgow. 


Lately published, price 1s 
A REVIEW of MR. SPURGEON’S DIs- 
vinism from Reason, At 


COURSES ; 4 and | complete Refu 
HUGHES BA. 
T. 187, Piccadilly. Holden, 48, Church- 
street, 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. JAMES SMITH, 
of Cheltenham. 


SUBJ BOTS FOR ALL SEASONS. 


? 
each 44. ; or complete in 1 vol. cloth back, sent 1 ~ free, on! 
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The Popular History of England : an Illustrated 
History M4 Society and Government from the 
Earliest Period to our Own Time. By Charles 
Knight. (Bradbury & Evans.) 

Mr, Charles Knight proposes to himself a use- 
ful rather than a splendid task. To tell with 
the philosophical completeness which belongs 
to unity of sight the story of his country from 
the earliest to the latest times—to revive the 
long succession of her glories and misfortunes 
—to paint in fresh lights and hues her line of 
heroes and sages, of writers and divines—this 
is, indeed, the most brilliant theme open to the 
ambition of an English pen. It is to write no 
less than the life of a nation. The history of 
letters, the history of law, the history of public 
legislation and of private manners, lives of 
kings and statesmen, the lives of poets and 
artists, the progress of science and of discovery, 
of art, of agriculture and of trade, the romance 
of family history, the romance of war and of 
revolution— these are but fragments of the 
whole. What powers of body and mind this 
task would demand—what health, what energy, 
what elasticity, what sleepless patience, what 
descriptive force ! 


The test men have put their hands to 
this work. Milton it. More executed 
one fragment of it, n another. Hume 


wrote more, but assuredly not better. The 
difficulties daunt even more than the glory 
attracts. Milton turned from the very begin- 
nings of his labour in despair. Hume never 
faced the labour at all,—content to buttress a 
fictitious philosophy by a fictitious narrative. 
What Goldsmith and Smollett wrote as history 
of their country no one alive to the delights 
and services of humour will care to learn. The 
soil is, in truth, virgin, the territory unclaimed. 
Mr. Knight enters and erects his flag. He 
comes in quietly, with no drums or trumpets, 
more a planter than a conqueror, rather as the 
—o entered New England, with his sickle 
and bag of corn-seed, than as the hidalgo swept 
into Peru with his war-horse and his fireloc 
His settlement may be none the less firm. 

It tames our English pride to reflect that up 
to Fp ago readers who wished to know 
what really occurred in their own country 
in past ages had been forced to take their 
facts and their weer | chiefly from French 
writers. Yet Rapin de Thoyras was our chief 
authority as to facts,—and we flew to him just 
as Spanish readers must go to Dunham and 
Prescott for the truths which their own Maria- 
nas and Mijianas fail to tell. De Lolme, in like 
manner, instructed our dfathers on the 
constitution under which they diced and 
drank, and op corn and hiccupped ‘ Rule 
Britannia.’ late years, we have made im- 
provements. Godwin has given us a bird’s-eye 
view of the Commonwealth. Lingard has given 
us the results of his sectarian ing. Hallam 
has cut out De Lolme. Other writers have 
seized upon particular provinces. Carlyle and 
Macaulay have kindled their watch- on 
the hills of the seventeenth century. But the 
main land, as Mr. Knight finds, and as writers 
will long continue to find, is still very much 
in a state of nature, unappropriated, use 
unsurveyed and unknown. 

We mean what we now say to apply only 
rally to the results of Mr. Knight's la- 
rs. What he has done he has done very 

well, and we are very thankful to him for it. 
No man, it is a a final History 
of England. Years research are required 


pted. 
Government, which has now happily come to 
the assistance of history, is still at the thres- 


hold of its work. Not a dozen of the great 


Chronicles are yet published. Not one was 


endars printed. The 
_— of the great work on the Materials 


i | is still in progress in the 
Record Office. enty years of hard work 
would not suffice to render the State Pa 

of the periods closely following the 
monwealth accessible to the inquirer,—and 


at this present moment we are not aware 


of anybody feeling the slightest inclination | 


to set about arranging, binding, and calen- 
daring these No penalties, there- 
fore, attach to Mr. Knight for leaving un- 
attempted what no man, working by wit and 
not by witchcraft, could have accomplished. 
——e manuscripts alone, he has read his 
origi with care; indeed, with a far wiser 
attention than we should have required from 
a gentleman not professing to write a critical 
work; and he has seldom, we think, trusted 
second-rate books merely because they lay close 
at hand. What he has learned from his au- 
thorities he has reproduced with ease, fidelity, 
and spirit. He dwells with an antiq s 
delight on dress, on manners and habitations, 
and he marks with a philosophic eye those 
changes of costume and character which typify 
the invisible spiritual transformations. Above 
all, he carries through his survey of English life 
& generous sympathy with what is noble in all 
parties, without losing for one moment, in mere 
philosophic indifference, that still more precious 
and individual gift—his own manly confidence 
in actual truth and fact. 
The four volumes now issued from the 

by Mr. Knight—and copiously illustrated by 
his artists and block-printers—bring down the 
story to the close of the Revolution of 1688. 
Of these four volumes we happen to have 
read the third with greater care than its 


fellows. It contains the series from the death |. 


of Henry the Eighth to the Civil War: a 
period that both now and for all time will 
claim the closest attention of English readers. 
Modern history then . What Englishmen 
now are they owe to 8 es, triumphs, 
and reverses of that time. Church was 
then founded. Our dissent then sprang up. 
Our constitution then took shape. Our colonial 
empire then Our political parties then 
arose. Our Literature then flowered, our Law 
rose into a system, our Science sprang into 
existence. ong the whole line traversed by 
the historian of these times and of these insti- 
tutions, documentary illustrations are often 
wanting; and in many cases they might, we 
think, be supplied. early part is in Mr, 
Froude’s hands,—and we leave the field to his 
industry. We may ourselves, while allowing 
most fully the many merits of Mr. Knight's 
selections, venture to show how documents 
lately made accessible to the reader illustrate 
points hitherto misunderstood. 

Take, for sr the trial of Raleigh, about 
which volumes have been written. Coke’s 
bluster at this famous trial is well remembered, 
for, like Howard’s philanthropy or Bayard’s 
valour, it is just the t ro. Bye cig period or 
adorn a page. Mr. Knight says :— 

** Coke’s brutality to the prisoner remains 

ing to the bar and the bench, 


as 
that 
if the character of the gentleman is 


ever publicly | Roman 


‘trati 


elevated rank, will not save the trickster or the 


= 
ture times. Coke began by i 
that the treason of Raleigh was ‘the treason 


_ with the bye, which was the treason 


Now these words were not used, at least in 
this order, by Coke, as any reader may see on 
merely turning to Howell’s State Trials. Coke 
is in e by that Report to talk like a 
fool as well asa bully. He is made to admit, 
in part at least, that the indictment is false, 
He is made to clear Raleigh of an essential 

of the charge on which he is about to 
fim and on which he is in the end condemn 
| Of course this is absurd: yet pages without 
| end of legal and historical nonsense ‘have been 
written on this very . Dryasdust de- 
lights in a manifest contradiction of this kind, 
for it enables him to show what a clever fellow 
he is, and how much further he can see into 
a millstone than common mortals. Now Mr. 
Knight is aware that Coke was no fool ; and not 
being so clever as Dryasdust, he twists the un- 
intelligible language of the Report into some sort 
of sense. Unfortunately, however, he does not 
hit upon Coke's sense. The text of the Report, 
like very much of Howell’s text, is co 
What really occurred at the opening of 
trial was this:—after Coke’s speech, in which 
he describes the conspiracy, making no dis- 
tinction of persons, but sweeping Grey and 
Watson, Brooke, Cobham and eigh, into a 
common mesh,—Raleigh says, “ You Gen 
of the Jury, I pray you remember J am dia- 
charged of the Bye, being the Treason of the 
Priests.” Coke swiftly answers “ You are not.” 
A syllable does it. Strike out the “not,” the 
returns to sense, and Coke ceases to be 
That Cok harged Raleigh with the whole 
t ec eigh wi w 
treason is evidenced in every word of the 
trial The source from which we draw this 
valuable correction of a passage that has defied 
common sense, and even the acumen of lawyers 
and historians, for a hundred years, is a manu- 
script report of the trial—apparently the ori- 
ginal from which the printed Report was cooked 
—and now preserved among the State Papers 
e another point in the paragraph on 
same trial. Mr. Knight writes :— 

“ The pri and Brooke were found of 
the ‘ Bye’ plot, and were executed. Cobham, 
Grey, and Markham were found guilty, and were 
brought upon the scaffold to die. After a theatrical 
mummery these were reprieved, and wore out long 
years of imprisonment.” 

Markham is here swept in with the rest in a 
way to show how little is yet known by our 
popular writers of the part played in our reli- 

ious plots—and tally the Gunpowder 

lot—by that inte man. Markham, instead 
of “ wearing out a long term of imprisonment,” 
was liberated within a year. He went abroad, 
turned first soldier, then spy, and like other 
tavern-brawlers and conspirators was equally 
ready to fight for the Pope or hang a priest, 
just as the one or the other served his turn. He 
i d in 1606, associating, not 
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dissociated from that of the lawyer in the adminis- 
: main, the others were the bye,’ and then went 
More than a hundred volumes have yet to | ot mix him up, as the historian has done, with 
come. When complete, these Chronicles will |}.:) treasons. ‘I pray you, gentlemen of the 
be a mere fragment of the mass of historical | jury’ said I sigh, ‘remember s~ not charged 
material. Again, only seven volumes of the : of the priests.” 
Oo this quiet observation Coke replied, ‘ You are 
not; but your lordships will see that all these 
treasons, a they consisted of several points, 
closed in together, like Samson's foxes, 
joined in the tails, though their heads were severed.’” 

| 

| 
honestly, it 18 thought, among the discontented 
Catholics, After the plot failed he 
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went abroad; but his wife, who must have been 
a woman after his own heart, busied herself in 
betraying the priests of her communion to the 

Here is a note from Lord Salisbury 
to y Markham that will be new to Mr. 
Jardine as well as to Mr. Knight; and will 
suggest to both the depths of unfuthomed 
mystery that still lie below the popular notions 
of the Powder Plot :— 

“ Cecil to Lady Markham. 

** Madame,—Although I do confesse my = 
mislike of the daylie resort, and residence of the 
‘pec and especially the Jesuites; whose end can 

no other then of pernicious consequence to this 
estate: yet being in hope that warnings would 
make them retire from further tempting of lawe, I 
have vsed no extraordinary course for their appre- 
hension, being, I confesse, full of tendernesse in 
matters of blood. But hauing now discovered, by 
many confessions of the late conspirators, that some 
of these Jesuits have so farre as to be per- 
swaders and acters in this barbarous conspiracie, 
which excludeth almost all offices of humanity from 
men that have softest hearts; I have thought good 
to take yo" offer for his Ma'* seruice to deliver the 
person of Gerard, (whois one of those), intothe hands 
of the State. For w°" purpose, although y * Letter 
doth not well expresse, what yo" would haue 
done, whereby both the seruice may be effected 
and y* name co[vjered, yet I haue procured 
a warrant heere inclosed, which will be sufficient 
to authorise and commaund any man to whom 
yo" shall direct it, which I haue left to yo" owne 
choice to putt in, because I knowe not who 
they are, which dwell thereabouts, in whom yo" 
dare repose trust. And vniesse yo" have the 
warrant ntly, and in the instant, to execute, 
I knowe the inconvenience of the protraction. Yo" 
shall, therefore, do very well to observe how the 
warrant is made; and thereby shall yo" perceyve 
that the partie, to whom so ever yo" shall direct 
it, is authorised sufficiently, and will receyve this 
warrant from any bodyes hands whom yo" shall 
send; so as yf yo" will chuse any of yo" owne to 
carrye it to any such gentleman as you shall like, 
that (?) third partie neede not say he comes from 
yo", but from some other; and yet he may bring 
the gentleman, that yo" shall name upon the 
.back of the warrant, to execute all things 
according to yo" direction. Lastly, Madame 
this I say unto yo" that either yo" religion is very 
fowle, or yo" will make no difficultie to discover 
_ such a pernicious creatvre as differs so farre from 
the rest of the societie (as I am perswaded), wherein 
I will add thus much further, that yo" shall be an 
instrument of reflecting his Ma‘ good opinion to 
yo" husband, and confirme the conceyte I have of 
yo" that yo" would not trouble yo'self and me in 
this kynd vnlesse you meant syncerely. And so I 
committ yo" to God. From the Court at White- 
hall, this 15 of January, 1605. Yo" La. Loving 
freind, [signed] SALISBURY. 

‘‘There are onely three of yo" Churchmen in 
this wicked predicament, Gerard, Father Walley, 
and Father Greeneway, so as it is indifferent to 
the State which of these be come by. This letter is 
sent according to yovr direction to Mr. Stringer, 
who shall receyve it from the next post to him, and 
the pacquett to the post is signed by the post- 
master’s hand and not by myne, who knoweth not 
the contents, nor anything of yo' And yet his 
hand will make the lesse suspicion. I desire you 
to keepe safe both this myne owne letter and the 
warrant, because I may haue both delivered againe 
‘ hereafter, yf there be no cause contynuing to use 
them hereafter, and I will do the like with 
yo" letter, which I reserue for yo". [Endorsed] To 
the Lady Markham.” 

We read in Mr. Knight :— 

“In postponing the trial, it was the great object 
of the government to obtain evidence that would 
inculpate the Jesuit missionaries.” 

This is the popular notion. It was a guess 
of contemporaries, and the guesses of obscure 
contemporaries too often become the historical 
evidences of posterity. A phrase in Lord 


Salisbury’s letter to Lady Markham will have 


shown the reader that so far from the Govern- 
ment seeking evidence against the Jesuits as a 
“great object,” the strong desire of the Go- 
vernment was that the Jesuits should escape 
the difficulties of an arrest and the scandals of 
a trial. Ten weeks e before they were 
even proclaimed. In fact, the state of Cecil’s 
foreign relations made him shrink from an 
investigation certain to cause agitation, perha 
reprisals, in Madrid and | 
e secret relations of London and Rome— 
sometimes warming into close intimacy, some- 
times freezing into contempt and antipathy— 
was the mainspring of English history in the 
reign of James the First and his son Charles. 
We slip over a good many excellent to 
come upon Mr. Knight’s narrative of the 
romantic voyage of Prince Charles and Buck- 
ingham to Madrid. This journey of the Prince 
and Duke is not merely a picture, a lost chapter 
of romance, but a real historical event—scarcely 
less striking than a ministerial impeachment 
or a battle of Edgehill. Says Mr. Knight :— 
“* London was startled with the extraordinary 
news that the Prince of Wales and Villiers, now 
Marquis of Buckingham, had gone off privately for 
Madrid. The negotiation for the marriage with 
the Spanish princess had been nearly concluded 
by the Earl of Bristol, a special ambassador to 
the court of the pare king Philip the Fourth, the 
brother of the infanta. A dispensation from the 
Pope was only waited for; and James had himself 
written to his Holiness to urge the favour. He 
promised all sorts of toleration ; and to give an 
earnest of his disposition, suddenly released from 
prison a large number of Popish recusants, to the 
great anger of the Puritans. The motives for the 


Spanish capital, and he describes how ‘to the won- 
derment of all the world, the Prince and the 
Marq Buckingham arrived at this Court.’ 
He tells how they alighted at my lord of Bristol's 
house; how Mr. Thomas Smith came in at first 
with a portmantle, whilst Mr. John Smith staid 
on the other side of the street in the dark; how 
Bristol brought in the Prince to his bed-chamber ; 
how the Marquis the next day had a private 
audience of the king of Spain; how the king came 
to visit the Prince; how the royal family went out 
in a coach, the Infanta having a blue ribbon about 
her arm that the Prince might distinguish her as he 
took the air on the Prado; and how when the lady 
saw her lover her colour rose very high. The 


Prince and his companion were seven months | gro 


absent from England. To attempt to follow out 
the course of the intrigues that took place during 
this period, would be far beyond our limits.” 

This restriction of detail, as a rule of art, 
may be quite sound. Yet it is quite certain 
that this visit admits of much further illustra- 
tion. We quoted, a few months ago, from Dr. 
Doran’s ‘ Court Fools,’ a very curious letter, 
professing to be written by Archie Armstrong, 
the King’s jester, ‘from Madrid. e are 
tempted to add two or three letters, hitherto 


unpublished, from other eye-witnesses of the 


-God) the same shall have a 


events of a journey that Ben Jonson desired to 
ere is a paper describing the first : 
their adventures after leaving London 7 
“ Dudley Carleton to Sir Dudley.‘ 
“Allusion to Buckingham’s absence—‘ He being 


all do here.’ ‘They tooke ship at Dover on Wens- 
day morning, Sir Francis Cottington & Mr. Porter 
having provided the barges before their comming, 
as they who were dispatched two or three da 
the sooner for that p . The Prince, my 

of Buckingham, and the three foresayd gentlemen 
tooke their journey thorough Essex, and crossed 
the Thames at Lee her with their horses, and 
being espied to land in that manner on the other 
side the river there was a rumor spred that 
were Barnevelt’s sonnes. They rode 
Kent disguised with false beards which caused 
Maior of Canterbury to make some stay of them. 
Sir Henry Mannering, (Mainwaring), Captaine of 
Dover, and Sir Lewis Lewknar being in convoy of 
the Infanta’s Ambr. Boischott, met them by the 
way and fell into the like error so farre that they 
sent a warrant for their stay. Yesternight some 
of the Lords of the Counsell (amongst them Mr. 
Secretary Calvert) who were sent for by his Maj) 
to Newmarkett, returned hither very late, and the 
Counsell should have assembled the same night, 
but coulde not be gott together. This day 

mett at Whitehall, at 7 of the clocke in the morn- 
ing, and againe after dinner, the Clarkes of the 
Counsell being excluded by reason of the extraor- 
dinarynes of the occasion, I will not trouble y* 
Lp. with relating what I heare of the icular 
passages of this dayes meetings unlesse I had better 
certainty. To-morrow my Lo. of Carlile goeth 
away ambr. first to the French king, afterwards to 
the Spanish, ing to occasions ;.@ad. to-mor- 


The Government—and most of all the poor 
King—was sorely troubled about the Prince’s 
—. Public opinion was no secret at 
Whitehall. How to mollify it was the ques- 
tion. James thought of issuing a proc ion 
to his people, for he had boundless confidence 
in his a of tongue and pen. He drew 
up the following :— 


times out of our Princely favor to our good 
jects to impart unto them all such matters of pub- 
lique consequence as may concerne our Person or 
State, knowing how much they are interested in 
the welfare of both. And conceiving that at this 
t the fame may fly abroade of our deare 
mne the Prince’s suddaine and secreat departure 
out of this Realme, wherewith, perhapps, the 
thought of many our loving Subjects will be per- 
plexed, not knowing the reasons and circumstances 
of such his departure, which otherwise knowne 
would settle them and remove all doubts and 
jealousies that may arise thereupon. We have, 
therefore, hereby thought good out of our abundant 
and ceuudhienel enue to notify unto all such as 
shall have entertayned any such feares or doubtes 
that his going was with our privity and consent, 
unded upon weighty reasons knowne to our 
Selfe. Aad as wee hope (by the assistance of 
ppy successe to the 
contentment of our Subjects and our —— 
comfort, so do we expect that our people should 
dutifully and discreetly rest upon our judgement 
herein, who have so consideratly resolved there- 
upon, and to joyne in prayer to Almighty God for 
the health and safety of our Sonne, whom 
and his —— after us we doubt not but they 
shall finde the continuance of that blessed peace 
which under our Government they hitherto have 
and still doe injoy.” 
“ About Feb, 20, 1622/3.” 


will wonder at this news, I believe, no lesse than 
| 
strange proceeding of the prince and the favourite 7 
remain @ mystery. Clarendon holds that Villiers | 
originated the scheme to gain favour with the = provision 
oe who had long been jealous of him. The day before the ordi . though all the sea-porta 
g was at first greatly opposed to the adventure, & bei erg close, 1 beleeve no letters 
which was not without its danger. Smith seems 
to be a favourite name for disguised princes. | «yondon 
Charles was John Smith, and the uis ore — 
Smith. They were to Richard 
Graham. They got to Dover, after some awk ward 
inquiries, and there were joined by Sir Francis 
Cottington and Mr. Endymion estes They 
reached Paris, and in their disguise had a peep 
at the Court, and saw the princess Henrietta 
Maria, the lady whose good or evil destiny to 
be the future + ron of England overruled that of 
the Spanish princess. On the 7th of March the “‘ Draught of the Proclamation concerning the 
‘sweet boys and dears ventrous knights, worthy Prince his departure. 
to be put in a new romanso,’ as James termed “ As it hath ever been our manner in former 
them, arrived at Madrid. Howell, one of the 
most amusing of letter-writers, was then in the 
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This proclamation was not actually pub- 
lished. Gireular letters from Council 
into the counties instead. Seven days later 
we may learn from Dudley Carleton what 
London generally thought of the adventure— 
though e as the French say, under all 
reserve :— 

“ Dudley Carleton to Sir Dudley Carleton. 


They took ship at Dover, the 19th of this present, 
landed at Diep on the 20th, arrived at Paris the 
2ist, stayed there the 22nd, and went away the 
23rd safe and not discovered. My L*4 of Carlile de- 
hence by post the next day after the date 

of my sayd letters, and on the 23rd of this present 
+t ight vg abourd at Dover. He ha — 
i y Mountjoje, his secretary, two of hi 
yam and the Prince’s chirurgien. He is 
to make an excuse to the French King, be- 
cause his amb" was not made uainted, and 
afterwards go into Spaine to assist in the treaty. 
His maj’ takes this action wholly u himself 
There hath been great watching an ing in 
London this Shrovetide. The Captaine of the 
Garde was sent downe to Newmarkett to secure 
all there. My L4 Chicester and Sir George Goring 
were likewise sent to be with his Maj’, an expresse 
into lreland, another into Scotland, letters into all 
counties, to the suppression of assembling of the 
common people and such commotions as might be 
occasioned by the rumor of the Prince’s absence. 
All this ae from the Lords of the Counsel. 
Sir Fr. ington before his departure made his 
will, and licensed his servants; he is said to have 


— exceedingly against the journey. Sir 
aul Pindar’s great Diamants are said to be gon 
the journey, My L4 of Buckingham haveing taken 
them of him, but without so much as agreeing for 
the price. Other jewells of the King’s are gon the 
same way altogether, valued (as some will have it) 
at 501. e Prince left a list of such as he desired 
to have follow him, about twelve in number, 
amongst whom are four lords, Andover, Carey, 
Compton and Vane, the first of which goeth 
away this day, and the other are to follow 
a la spilata, because they will not encomber one 
another by too numbers together. Besides 
those comprised in the sayd list, the king will have 
others to go at his appointment.”——“In the 
churches of the town the last Sunday most of the 
preachers conceaved in their praiers a e to 
preserve the Prince in his journey, and the preacher 
at Paul's crosse sayd no more then the rest, though 
the coming of the Lords of the Counsell to the 
sermon made everybody stand in great expecta- 
tion, whereas they only tooke the sermon in their 
war’ being to go to dine with my Ld. Maior. I 
ill not trouble your Lp. with repetition of the dis- 
courses of this place upon the journey. This I may 
safely and truly affirme, that not one of the Lords 
of the Counsell knew of it before it was too late for 
them to give their counsel (my Lord of Bucking- 
ham excepted), and not one of them that did not 
ao a great deal of apprehension when they 
the first news of it. Yf the marriage be in 
that forwardnes that the Princes presence at 
Madrid will bring on an immediate and full 
consummation thereof, why then did he not 
with an equippage sutable to the Prince, onely 
sonne of his father and heire to so dominions ? 
Why not with a navie royall, the great ones 
of the kingdom attending him? Yf the mar- 
riage still in the hedge of uncertaintie why 
was the journey undertaken? What neede of 
so much adventure ? so much hazard of his person, 
of his religion, of his honour, of all? Yf the King 
of Spaine be of intention to make it a match, why 
must the Prince be putt into his hands, and thereb 
all the advantage and power that could be dude 
iven him to make his owne conditions ?. The 
flepth of the danger I see wise men much troubled 
to sound, —~ betaking themselves rather to 
their praiers any curiosity of examining the 
i ities of the ane. In the chiefest 
of security depends upon the hope he will 


not be discovered in his passage, and yet that suc- 
ceeding, so that he be not stayed by authority, can- 
not assure him from the of theeves that live 
under no authority. In Spaine, the chiefest and 
onely saf to him will be the Queene of Bo- 
though peradventure that may be without 
her Matis knowledge, and when shee doth not 
thincke of it. But the peril is every where so 
great that we may well crie owt— 
Magne Deus ! quid enim nisi vota supereunt; 

no man being able to prevent any part thereof. 
The King is at Newmarkett free from melancholly, 


_| and in a sure expectation of good successe, and 


not well pleased at any that come to him with dis- 
contented or sad lookes.” 

“ London, Feb. 27, '22.” 

We must add one illustration more. When 
ns of Mrs. Green’s new volume of Calen- 

ars, we referred to the correspondence of En- 
dymion Porter with his charming Olive. We 
take our final note on the visit to Madrid from 
Endymion’s letters :— 
“* Endymion Porter to his Wife. 

“ My sweetest Love, —Although I have so much 
employment here att Madrid and that I have 
scarce time to dress myselfe, yet if I should not 
watch and loose my sleepe to write to thee, I were 
unworthie of such a wife, and could not deserve 
the smallest parte of thy inestimable loue to mee. 
O, that you did but knowe how great a grife it is 
for mee to live without you, for then you would 
beleeve that nothing butt you could give mee con- 
tent, nor anie thing but the want of you cause 
sorrowe in mee. Prince and my lord are well, 
and have been here the braveliest receaved that 
ever men were. Yesterdaye the king and queene 
came publicklie abroade, and the infanta with 
them in the Coche, where my master and my lord 
with the embassadors and myselfe in another 
coache (with the courtens drawne in the streete) 
staide to see them goe bye, and the Prince hathe 
taken such a liking to his mistres that nowe he loves 
her as muché for bewtie ag hee can for beeing 
sister to so greate a king. Shee deserves it, for 
there was never seene a faierer creature. Although 
the Prince was privat and the courtens of his 
coache drawne, yet the serching vulgar tooke 
notize of it & did so presse abowte the coache to 
see him that wee could not pass through the 
streetes insomuch that the king’s gard was forced 
to beat them from it & make waye through the 
multitude,’ they all cried God bless him & shewed 
as much afection genarally as ever was seene 
amongst people, only they tooke it ill hee shewde 
not himselfe to them in a more publick manner. 
Last night the King of Spaine had a greate desier 
to see the Prince, & in a coache only with the Conde 
Olivarez, my lord marques and myselfe hee came 

rivatlie att 11 of the clock at night and mett the 
Prince in the fields withowte the towne, who came 
with the two embassadors only, & there they dis- 
coursed in the coache above an ower, & the king 
used him with so much love and respect, giving 
him the better hand still that hee is as well 
afected to his Maj** nobenes and courtisie, as to 
his sister's bewtie. Dear Olive, all these things I 
thought fitt to acquainte you withall, that you may 
not say I never tell you anie thing, but all these 
things compared to desier I have to see thee 
are nothing but vanitie, &c. 

“ Madrid, this 10 of Marche, 1622.” 

Speaking of Ben Jonson reminds us that Mr. 
Knight endeavours to explain and palliate the 
charge first made against the poet in these 
columns of acting as spy and traitor in the 
Gunpowder Plot,a charge proved by the writing 
in his own hand. We are very po to hear 
anything that can be argumentatively urged 
against our own gloomy view of that trans- 
action, and especially from a gentleman who 
has devoted many years to the study of our 
Elizabethan literature. Here is the explanatory 
defence :— - 

“The alarm which was felt at the revelation of 
a treason which contemplated such awful conse- 
quences was universal; and thus we may under- 
stand how Ben Jonson, a person oho, aes 


| writer of masques for the court, was of a sturdy 


and independent character, appears to have lent 
himself to the government, in what we may regard 
as the odious function of a spy. There is a letter 
in the State Paper Office, bearing date the 8th of 
November, addressed by the poet to Salisbury, in 
which he says, ‘ There no want in me, 
either of la or sincerity, in the discharge of 
this business, to the satisfaction of your lordship, 
or the State.’ Upon the first mention of it 
day before, he had consulted the chaplain of the 
Venetian ambassador, who, he says, ‘ not only 
apprehended it well, but was of mind with me, 
that no man of conscience, or any indifferent lover 
of his country, would deny to do it.’ The chaplain 
had recommended a fitti to assit in the 
‘ business,’ but he could not be found. Jonson had 
made attempts in other places, but could speak 
with no one in person, ‘all being either removed 
or so concealed upon the present mischief.’ In the 
‘second means’ which he had employed, he had 
‘received answers of doubt and difficulties, that 
= will make it a question to the Archpriest, 
with other such like suspensions.’ The dramatist 
was himself at this time a Roman Catholic. Not 
believing him to have been altogether in the posi- 
tion of a vile informer and betrayer, we are inclined 
to think that he was doing what other Roman 
Catholics were doing—assisting in the 
a conspiracy which the greater number of 
persuasion repudiated. There was a broad line of 
separation between the disciples of the Jesuits and 
the majority of Catholics, who lived under the more 
quiet guidance of the ordinary priests. Jonson 
was clearly endeavouring to get at some secrets 
which would remove from the great body of the 
Catholics the odium which attached to the sup- 
posed movers of this conspiracy. ‘ For myself,’ he 
says, ‘if I had been a priest, I would have put on 
wings to such an occasion, and have thought it no 
adventure, where I might have done (besides his 
majesty and my country) all Christianity so good 
service.’ plot was offensive to him, as it was 
to many others of the Romish Church, upon reli- 
gious and political grounds. It was opposed to 
every feeling of justice and humanity. When 
Jonson says, ‘I think they are all so enweaved in 
it, as it will make five hundred gentlemen less of 
the religion within this week, if they carry their 
understanding about them,’ we hold him to mean 
that those Catholics who exercised their under: 
standing would turn from a religion whose priest- 
led fanatics were ready to commit such an abomin- 
able crime.” 

How does the historian reconcile this last 
rendering with the undoubted fact, that Ben 
Jonson did not “turn from a religion whose 
priest-led fanatics were ready to commit such 
an abominable crime”? Ben remained a Roman 
Catholic five or six years longer; indeed, until 
his personal interests still more imperativ 
called him back to the Church he had out 
and forsaken. 

Another and far greater man than Jonson 
meets with scant sympathy from Mr. Knight 
—Francis Bacon—the best abused personage 
perhaps in English history. historian 
takes the Whittington Club view of the philo- 
sopher’s character,—“ wisest, meanest,” and all 
that antithetical pigment being rubbed very 
freely into the picture. We do not blame Mr. 
Knight for this bias of his mind or this break 
in his studies; popular writers must more or 
less closely conform to popular opinions. The 
view, however, is one that thoughtful men are 
beginning to doubt, and learned men are be- 
ginning to discard. The topic is too vast to 
enter upon now, and we shall have other 
opportunities ere long. 

eantime, we very cordially recommend 
Mr. Knight’s volumes to the readers whom 
they seek. We know of no history of 
so free from prejudice, so thoroughly honest 
and impartial, so stored with facts, fancies, and 
illustrations,—and therefore none so well 


adapted for school or college as this ‘ Popular 
History of England.’ 


** My very good L*,—On Friday last I wrote to | | 
y® LP advertising the suddaine and secret depar- 
ture of the Princes highnes and my L* Marquis 
Buckingham for Spaine, with their small retinew 
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An Illustrated Handbook for Hi with 
oa in the Neighbourhood. ittaker 
éscu.arivs, Cupid, and Terpsichore are the 


three perso most devoutly worshipped at 
Harrogate. There is not a more ugly or a more 


healthy, a duller looking or a gayer locality, in 
England than this Harrogate. Nothing can 
ibly be more odious to taste and smell than 

its salubrious waters, and yet to few unpleasant 
beverages do patients become so soon recon- 
ciled. The air at times sweeps across the 
common with a fury that one would think 
would kill half the invalids within reach of the 
blast, but it only invigorates them. They are 
not consumptive patients, and a bracing air is 
good for weakly stomachs. The funniest phase 
of Harrogate life used to be, and perhaps is, 
its breakfasts. People in the vicinity were 
wont to Ret up these parties as they might 
pic-nics. The rulewas for the early excursionists 
to drink the waters, and an-hour afterwards sit 
down to breakfast. The author of the ‘New 
Bath Guide’ might alone venture to tell in 
rough ambling verse the aspects and incidents 
of such breakfasts as those alluded to above. 
It would be effectually achieved only by him 
who painted the déjedner in Spring Gardens, 
iven by Lord Raggamuffenn to y Bun- 

utter, on which great occasion 


sister ; 

Lord Cram and Lord Vultur, 

Sir Brandish O’Cultur, 

With Marshal Carowzer, 

And old Lady Mowzer, 

And the great Hanoverian Baron Pansmowzer. 


Harrogate, in the long run, carried the 


victory away from Bath,—in love as well as 
In the latter place fashionable phy- | 
patients | 
abounded ; and there, too, fortune-hunters often | 


medicine. 
sicians found a_ paradise, for rich 


discovered a Golconda; and Irish Counts of 


the Empire with large estates, out of evhich | 


as fortune and husband hunters could respec- 
tively get through, under the circumstances. 
There is something wonderful in this success, 
for a good share of it is achieved at the Har- 
rogate balls. Now, in the olden days, when a 
manly fellow and a graceful lass stood up to a 
minuet, there was something in the decorum, 
the dignity, and the reverence of the whole 
business, that set each dancer erent. 
in the sight of his or her partner. In the 
days of decorous and reverential dance, 
there was a freedom of manner and speech 
which seems to us immodest, because the 
prevailing liberty of custom and expression 
is of a different sort. At Harrogate, or else- 
where, the modern dance makes of the cava- 
lier a poor, inert, vapid dunce. It takes all the 
appearance of ood out of him. If you 
want to ruin a young fellow in the eyes of any 
one inclined to respect him, turn him into a 
quadrille, and he will instantly look a muscle- 
less, soul-less, and ridiculous idiot. The man is 
gone; it is all out of him. He neither moves 
nor speaks like one made after the image of 
God; think of that /—but is as springless and 
wooden as a Nuremberg toy, and has not much 
more to say for himself. 

And see what the modern style of dancing 
has done for our daughters and sisters, our 
pretty cousins, and each 

Amelia, Belinda, and sweet Caroline, 

Dorothea, Eliza, and Fanny, 
who, if not of our house and home, may be of 
our heart, and not the less nervously watched 
and scrutinized on that account! e great- 
grandmother of these charming creatures may 
have read Mrs. Aphra Behn, and may have 
laughed rather loudly even in the presence of 
Beau Nash,—but those once exquisite and 
joyous creatures would have expired ere they 
would have degraded themselves to the level 
of what is now to be seen in any drawing-room ; 
—things which, were they not done to music, 
would ensure the expulsion of the respective 


were kept by the rightful owners, wooed parties 


| 
and won giggling heiresses with any number of 


ears, and a thousand sterling to each of them. 
ut, somehow, Bath ceased to be fashionable ; 
and the spot where stood the throne of Nash 
and other imperious Masters of the Ceremonies, 
came to look as downcast and melancholy as 
the throne-room of the Mogul, which was once 
the Elysium of the earth. The fashion of Bath, 
however, went out after a flare-up of final 
splendour. Old Queen Charlotte went down 
ither with death at her heart, a chest-full of 
prescriptions, and all her snuff-boxes well fur- 
nished by Fribourg and Treyer. With this 
last illustrious patient the old glory of Bath 
expired. Hygeia still sits by the warm 
stream, but the waters are as solitary as the 
sources of the Nile. Heiresses are no longer a 
staple commodity. The theatre is “vulgar,” 
has no regular season, and no longer sends 
well-trained actors to tread with dignity the 
London boards. Dorcas societies, pulpit con- 
troversies, and plentiful lack of charity, render 
Bath pleasant to certain classes of individuals ; 
but, in truth, it is a fine, proud, mirthless 
only for such people as Congreve’s 
rd Froth, who deemed laughing vulgar, 
unless he could laugh with people of his own 
quality. 
Harrogate has long ceased to be without a 
theatre, on the modest boards of which, H. 
Phillips made his début when a boy ;—saving 
this, Harrogate is now all that, and more than, 
Bath ever was, with certain differences. There, 
physicians experience the benefit of the waters, 
and patients pay highly for the air and exercise 
they might have gratis. There, too, is trans- 
acted during a brief season as much love-naking 


ies. 
So, if Love be, as he assuredly is, still active 
at Harrogate, we cannot but wonder that his 
votaries have any success when they abandon 
themselves for awhile to the worship of Ter- 
psichore. Their form of acres 4 is enough to 
make Love extinguish his torch in his own 
tears; and as for the freedom of expression to 
which we have alluded, we will confine our- 
selves to remarking that when the foolish, slang 
phrases used and thrown away by men, are 
= up and adopted by women, they ma 
ook and fancy themselves refined, but they will 
not be so accounted by those on whose good 
opinion they, perhaps, set the highest value. 

hey who were ready to admire will turn away 
with disgust. In Turkish phrase, they will find 
garlick hid among the flowers—and that 1s 
unpleasant ! 

Outwardly dull and unlovely as Harrogate is, 
the neighbourhood abounds in localities of rare 
beauty and interest. Indeed, in the latter 
respect, Harrogate itself is not barren. If we 
look at the old inn at Devizes with pleasant 
feelings because of its connexion with Lawrence, 
we may regard with equal pleasure the Harrogate 
Inn, where one of the most accomplished of our 
Royal Academicians was born, and the sitting- 
rooms of which were once made all the richer 
by the youthful designs framed and suspended 
on the walls. Outside, there is ere 
with its Dropping Well, legends of Richard the 
Second, Mother Shipton, and Eugene Aram; 
Scotton, with its memories of the boyhood of 
Guy Faux; Ribston, in whose = the original 
pippin fell to the ground, and was nearly en- 
tirely destroyed on the day when news came 
down thither of the death of the last of the 


Ribstone baronets—Sir Harry Goodricke. Then 
there is Cawthorpe, with its gigantic oak, com- 
with which Sir John Sebright’s Cedar at 
hwood, in our shen 
e, was, even before the damage in 
not more than a lath. There is Spofforth, too, 
with quaint local history, and Rudding Park 
for pedestrians, and Stonefall and Woodlands, 
and above all Plumpton Rocks, for—stran 
amalgamation — geologists and lovers. The 
Handbook includes Goldsborough in the “ first 
day’s excursion,” but this quaint old house of the 
Huttons, which was rendered as comfortable as 
it was beautiful when the late Earl of Hare- 
wood, then Henry Lascelles, brought thither 
a young bride from Longleat, has never been a 
show-house. On the other hand, the house at 
Harewood always has been open to the public. 
Formerly there were less restrictions than exist 
now. Strangers were even allowed to pass 
through the private apartments ; but as, on one 
occasion, a-group paused behind a lady of the 
family who was writing a letter, and looked over 
hershoulder—the privateapartments were, after- 
wards, altogether closed. An abuse of another 
sort deprived strangers of the access they had 
unrestrictedly enjoyed to that “ miniature Ver- 
sailles,” old Bramham Park. Pic-nics were 
allowed there without restraint, but as the 
members thereof left behind them samples of 
their rhyming or critical faculties scrawled over 
the summer-houses in those once exquisite gar- 
dens,—the old squire of those days established 
a reform, suppressed this liberty of writing, 
guarded his own ificent home, and got 
abused as a churl by ene who had abused his 
liberality. 

A list of the attractive places, ab —> 
convents, and mansions ;—hills, valleys, an 
rivers ;—spots where aristocratic robbers have 
enjoyed their plunder, and ignoble thieves, a 
little too heavy of hand, have been hung in 
chains, — to enumerate all these would lead 
us too far. We have taken up the subject only 
to express our surprise that, in these days, an 
one should be content with writing a “guide 
after the stock and detestable fashion which 
has long prevailed. Here the writer had excess 
of materials, but he has been too ignorant or 
too incapable to make proper use of them. 
These books might be made to tell a world of 
history and general useful information, but 
this Handbook has nothing creditable about it 
but the pictures and the binding. We may 
except Dr. Kennion’s chapter on the Harrogate 
waters; for which, however, he has stolen the 
Pindaric motto long employed at Bath,— 
“Aptcroy per vowp,”—leaving the accents, as 
the boy did at school, to be sprinkled in ata 
future opportunity. 


Gunnery in 1858: being a Treatise on Rifles, 
Cannon, and Sporting Arms ; ining the 
Principles of the Science of Gunnery and 
describing the Newest Im ents in Fire- 
Arms. By William Greener, C.E. With 
Numerous Illustrations. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tue human mind, to all appearance, will never 
rest until it has provided our species with the 
means of self-extermination. Here is Mr. 
Greener, with generations of artillerists in his 
rear, complaining that we are in grievous want 
of deadly weapons. The French are loading 
their batteries with rifled-steel cannon, while 
the English are experimenting on cast-iron and 
foundries. Nor are his complaints, es the 
whole, ill founded. A comparatively short 


time has elapsed since we made our infantry 
arm intrinsically and incomparably superior in 


every respect to the 
English battalions. 


sling and bow of the old 
Within the last few years 
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signal advances have been made, insomuch that | 
we can really afford, in this century, to laugh 
at the guns of Werewater, the terrible engines | 
of Froissart, and even that ordnance, the weight | 
of which sank the good ship Mary Rose off the | 
French coast, in 1545. From this wreck, after | 


more than three hundred years of submersion, | = 


several brass and iron guns have been recovered. 
Of the latter, Mr. Greener has a description :— 
“Tt is composed of a tube of iron, whose joint 
or overlap is as its length ; upon this is a succession 
of iron hoops, composed of iron three inches square, | 
being in fact immense rings; these appear to have 
been driven on while red hot, and thus, by their 
contraction, forming a much stronger gun, when | 
combined with the interior tube, than the —T 
of accounts given of ancient guns would lead us to 
expect. It will be perceived, that to describe it as | 
.fcomposed of iron bars hooped together,’ is not 
correct. We may also mention, that if parties de- | 
scribing guns of this primitive manufacture will | 
observe accurately, they will find that this is the | 
general method by which they have been fabri- 
cated. 
moving a breech 
charge, replacing the chamber, and securing it by 
wedging it behind; as will be seen on a close in- 
‘on. No means of raising or depressing the 
muzzie appear available; the barrel or gun being 
sunk in a large block of timber, and secured there | 
by bolts, as a musket barrel is secured in its stock ; 
while a large piece of iron, or wood, was inserted | 
—— into the deck to prevent the recoil. | 
advantage of ‘ chambers’ was perfectly under- 
stood even at this early period ; , we were appa- 
rently slightly conical, with a spherical bottom. It 
is no mean evidence of ancient skill, and krow- 
ledge of gunnery and mechanics combined, to state, | 


They all appear to have been loaded by re- | 
, or chamber, inserting the 


division of the chamber, and each being 
primed, presented itself in rotation im the face of 
the flint. The gun or pistol was by these protu- 
berances rendered and cumbersome, and 
thus fell, no doubt, into disuse; but every real me- 
chanic must see on investigating the subject, that 
principle was as perfect as that which is now in 
Mr. Colt had considerable difficulty in secur- 
ing a patent for his revolver. The right of patent 
hinged on this simple question: did he, or did he 
not, first introduce a crank or lever for revolving 
the chambers during the ing of the lock? 
After an expensive trial it was decided that he did 
introduce it; though doubts are still entertained 
whether there is not now extant a pistol having the 
same crank movement as that found in the ‘ Colt’ 
and other revolvers. At all events, the invention 
of revolving pistols originated with our progenitors, 
more than 2()0 years ago, though their re-introduc- 
tion is unquestionably due to Mr. Colt; and the 
‘old broth warmed up’ has no doubt proved more 
nutritious than the original concoction. In the 


| Paris museum, a number of breech-loading guns 


are to be seen; I think more than sixty varieties. 
Many of them are highly ingenious, displaying 
t mechanical knowl and working skill, and 


| the whole, kept in splendid order, cannot fail to 


command attention.” 


| In his chapter on Gunpowder, Mr. Greener 
warmly recommends to sportsmen, no less 


than to the Government, the use of a powder 
less finely granulated, supporting his position 
by the fact that miners mix their charges with 
sawdust, “in order to diminish the rapidity of 
its explosion.” 

In treating of artillery, his argument is 
mainly directed to prove that rifled-steel guns 
must be adopted, not only in garrison or 


that only a few years ago, a gunmaker of some battery, but in ships and in the field. Then 
celebrity, constructed a number of rifles and pistols follows a tremendous prophecy :— 
to load at the breech, on the very same principle) —« 4}) experiments clearly establish one very im- 
alopted in this gun 312 years ago. ae evi-| portant principle, long known to those acquainted 
dence from ‘the vasty deep’ to show ‘there iS) Se the aslence of vrelectl , viz., ‘That the 
nothing new under the sun.’ ” : ‘heavier the projectile, the less the deflection.” 
In connexion with ancient and forei in- | Thus it is quite possible that the longest ranges 
ventions, Mr. Greener remarks, that the Chinese | may ultimately be obtained without any percep- 
and other Asiatics who made use of gunpowder | tible deflection. And when we observe that the 
centuries before its introduction into Europe, | deflection of an ordinary 32-shot in a range of 
would never have improved upon their pri- | 7/000 yards, is 50 feet, and in 2,500 yards, 80 feet, 


mzeval matchlocks, while the Syrians, the best whilst the elongated shot, at a much greater dis- 


of iron-workers, have never reached even me- | *#2¢® is not deflected half'as many inches, I think 


diocrity as mechanicians or formers of complex 
machinery. In Europe, ingenious fabricators 
set themselves early to the task of perfecting 
their fire-arms :— 

“Many splendid emanations of genius are left 
to us, consisting of complex mechanism for gun- 
nery. The most perfect we have ever seen, is a 
pistol made in Spain about the end of the seven- 
teenth century. By moving a lever towards the 
butt-end, while the muzzle is depressed, the lock is 
primed, half-cocked, and the hammer shut down; 
return the lever, the powder is in the breech, and 
the ball before it. 
shots without a failure, and with one supply of am- 
munition. The ine was in two tubes in the 
stock. The chance of blowing up was thought re- 
mote ; but it eventually blew up. In short, it would 
be strictly advantageous to inventors in gunnery, 
to be sure that there has been no previous inven- 
tion combining their principle as well as their 
arrangements.’ 

Thus, Mr. Greener shows that in the Artillery 
Museum of Paris are revolving pistols, revolving 
rifles, and swords and revolvers combined in 
one, the productions of the seventeenth century. 
In that collection will be found four, five, and 
six charge chambers,—and, though in all there 
is certainly an absence of movemént in the 
chamber produced by the cocking of the lock, 
yet several appear as if they had formerly pos- 

“some mechanical adjunct” for revolvy- 
ing,—a difficult matter, however, so long as the 
flint lock survived :— 

“‘A great improvement was, however, soon in- 
troduced ; a hammer and pan were attached to each 


We have seen it fire twenty-six | 


we may fairly say that our knowledge of gunnery 
_is yet in its infancy. Fulminating powder may be 
| used as an auxiliary in shells for various important 
purposes; such, for instance, as destroying an 
entire fleet; and it is clearly within the range of 
_ possibility that by its a the largest ship may 
be destroyed by a single shot. The accuracy of 
| i cannon renders it an easy task to strike a 
plank only one inch above the water line, and the 
penetration of an elongated gun-metal or lead- 
alloyed shell would enable us to reach the inner- 
most parts of the magazine: for it is scarcely pos- 
sible to produce even an iron casing which shall 
resist the power of such projectiles. It is possible, 
therefore, that we may see the noblest fleet de- 
_stroyed in a few minutes by the agency of such 
| 
r. Greener’s treatise is suggestive, ample, 
_and elaborate, and deals with the entire subject 
a: It is clearly written, and the 
illustrations are remarkably interesting. 


A Memoir, Letters, and Diary of the Rev. Henry 
S. Polehampton, M.A., Chaplain of Luck- 
now. Edited by the Rev. Edward Pole- 
hampton, M.A., and the Rev. Thomas Sted- 
man Polehampton, M.A. (Bentley.) 

Tue Lucknow episode fills but a comparatively 

small space in this volume. The rest is made 

up of biographical materials belonging to an 
earlier period in the Chaplain’s life. Relatively 
to the last melancholy scene, however,—and to 
prelimi defence of the Residency,— these less 
details have an of their own. 


They prepare us to meet the clear-headed, 
warm-hearted, peaceful-souled minister, doing 
his sacred work at Lucknow,—a living centre 
of comfort and consolation, of good counsels 
and unwearying charity. Heary Polehampton 
was no id or ‘austere devotee, disdaining 
the earth, and finding no companionship among 
“the profane”; he was fashioned after a tho- 
a y English model, and remembered in 
Oude the pleasures of Pembroke College,—the 
boat-racing and cricketting especially, for he 
was an excellent oar, he played with a famous 
eleven at Lord’s ground, he was a stout swim- 
mer, and at twenty-one years of age gained the 
Royal Humane Society’s medal Ob cwem serva- 
tum. Born in 1824, he entered holy orders in 
1848, being ordained a deacon at Cuddesdon 
Palace after an anxious examination before the 
bishop of his diocese. A letter to his mother, 
descriptive of this solemnity, is full of high 
hope and natural youthful feeling. He alludes 
proudly to the procession in which he walked 
in surplice and hood, and with sympathy to 
one of the newly consecrated who, upon being 
summoned to read the Gospel, broke down in 
the middle and burst into tears. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday he himself preached his first 
sermon at Headington parish church, near 
Oxford,—and thus commenced his ministrations 
as a clergyman. In Easter of the following 
year, he was appointed Assistant-Curate of St. 
Chad’s, Shrewsbury, where he remained until 
the cold assurance was given him that, in about 
twenty years, he might possibly obtain promo- 
tion. It was in Shrewsbury that he sat at the 
bedside of a poor old man, who, a little while 
before his last moments, made use of a most 
extraordinary figure of — in testimony of 
his gratitude to Mr. Polehampton :— 

“Ah! sir, I am going first; but you will follow, 
and we shall meet again; and won't I flap my old 
wings, as I see you a-coming through those gates 
of 

In 1 852 he engaged himself to his future wife, 
the lady whose presence partly fills this volume; 
and three years iaemuele foreseeing no chance 
of preferment, accepted a year, in the 
Bengal Presidency. Before leaving England, 
he revisited an old village church at Greenford, 
where the ashes of many a Polehampton lay, 
and there a quaint anecdote throws across a 
common incident a glimpse of curious illus- 
tration :— 

‘Sayer pointed out the window which my father 
made, or rather began, with a pickaxe. He wanted 
the poor, who sat under the gallery, to have more 

ight. The churchwardens said there was enough. 

y father answered, there was not. They said 
there should not be another window; he said there 
should. They got peremptory; ‘upon which,’ said 
Sayer, ‘ Mr. Nishimepten says, says he, “ Brown, 
bring me the peck ;” and he hits it into the wall, 
and picks out four or five t stones; and says 
he, ‘‘ There, now, my boys, I’ve made a a ing : 
you go on; never mind nde anybody says, and 
you make a finish of So there the window is, 
and the poor of Greenford can see to read their 
Bibles.” 

One more boat-race on the Oxford river, and 
— Polehampton won a pewter pint pot :— 

“No slight interest attaches to the or 
alluded to above. During his illness, Henry used 
it constantly, and in the siege, for whatever he 
drank: it was the last vessel which touched his 
dying lips ; and, after his death, his wife used it in 
her noble ministrations to the sick and wounded in 
hospital, on the march, and on board the Himalaya, 
and it is one of the few relics she preserves of him 
whom she loved and tended with such unwearied 
love.” 

Then, the parishioners of St. Chad’s presented 
him with a purse containing eighty guineas, 
and a silver teapot; and in January the Diary 
opens with letters dated en rowle to India, 
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Lisbon, Malta, the Red Sea, Ceylon. From Cal- 
cutta he proceeded early in March to the north- 
west; and although the route, with the method 
of travelling, has been frequently described, 
there is some freshness in Mr. Polehampton’s 
unlaboured notes. He is soon at Lucknow.— 

** Lucknow is situated on a great plain, richly 
cultivated, with fine barley-crops, &. A river, 
nearly as broad as the Thames at Windsor, runs 
through the city. The first thing I saw rising above 
the trees, in which Lucknow is plentifully shrouded, 
was the minaret of a mosque. Every mosque has 
two of these high, slender towers. There were nice 
green hedges of some shrub growing on each side 
of the road for some miles before we entered Luck- 
now. Plenty of my ‘parishioners’ were walking 
along the road—tall, -looking natives; very 
superior to the Calcutta people. All the natives of 
India are a sort of chocolate colour. Among them 
was a sprinkling of Sepoys, who all gave me the 
military salute. Lucknow is a very large city, with 
more than 100,000 inhabitants, mostly Mahom- 
medans. There are mosques every hundred yards 
almost, of various sizes, with their domes and 
minarets, richly painted with various patterns, as 
are the houses. The architecture is almost Moorish; 
streets rather narrow, not very dirty.” 

The veil of native dissimulation was then 
without a flaw :— 

“The people are as civil as possible. I walked 
the other morning through the city about three 
miles. I was alone among thousands. If the 
. English had been unpopular, should I not have 
been insulted? Nothing could exceed the well- 
mannered behaviour of the natives.” 


What follows is still more remarkable as 
descriptive of the sultry, deceptive lull:— 

“This is the first time a Queen's regiment has 
been quartered here. It was sent in anticipation 
of a row on account of the annexation of Oudh. I 
do not think it will remain more than six months. 
Indeed, if the people remain as quiet as they have 
been hitherto, it is not improbable that the Com- 
pany’s regiments will be taken away, and the 
protection of the country entrusted to two or three 
regiments which are now being formed out of the 
late king’s army, in each of which regiments there 
will be only three English officers.” 

We are tripped up occasionally by a para- 
graph of inferential polemics ; here is one sug- 
ree of a sort of silent controversy on the 

rink of the grave :— 

“I have just buried a man who died of fever 
yesterday; 1 left the Roman Catholic priest on the 
ground waiting for another; he is a fine-looking 
man, wearing a long beard and moustache. This 
is, I fancy, a dodge to catch the Mussulmaun; but 
_ the Roman Catholics will never make any converts 
from the Mahommedans as long as they use 
images, which the Mahommedans abominate. The 
Roman Catholic priest wears at funerals a long 
cassock, over which he puts a transparent surplice 
reaching not much below the middle, a stole of 
black and red, with a yellow cross at each end, and 
-@ long hood. I have been very particular always 
to have clean surplice, hood, and stole at funerals, 
as the Roman Catholics are very sharp observers, 
and I do not wish our Church to suffer in any way 
in the eyes of the men.” 

Just before the explosion Mr. Polehampton 
found India a dream of peace :— 

** After driving past the Imaum Barrah, in 
Lucknow, I had to turn into a suburb, and drove 
through streets where there was barely room for 
the buggy. But none of these strects were dirty, 
though the hovels on each side were wretched. 
The Indians are particularly clean, modest, and 
decent about their sewerage arrangements; and 
there are fewer smells in Lucknow, a city of 
100,000 inhabitants, aye, far fewer than in Shrews- 
‘bury, a town of 25,000. Indeed, I have hardly 
ever been offended in this way since I came here. 
As I drove down this labyrinth of streets, teeming 
with people (all so quiet and orderly), I thought 
how easily they might burke me, syce, buggy, horse 
and all, and no one would ever be the wiser. Per- 


haps the length of time, during which the Indians 
have been civili will account for their lower 
orders being, in some respects, ahead of ours. 
They were quite as civilized as they now are, when 
our ancestors were painted savages. Their native 
carriages are exactly like those represented in 
Layard’s ‘ Nineveh,’ copied from sculpture in that 
city; and they never would have improved, pro- 
bably, had not we come among them. 


His initiatory sorrow was the death of a new- 
born child. When the revolt first glimmered 
among the Sepoy lines, confidence was the spirit 
of the day :— 

** I expect there will be a bit of arow, when the 
natives know for certain that the King of Oudh is 
to be dethroned. They hug themselves with the 
idea that the Queen will reverse the decision of 
Parliament on this matter; but I don’t think much 
harm will come of it.” 


Soon “the ladies began to look very uncom- 
fortable,” and so the rumour grew,—but in May 
Henry Polehampton was still incredulous :— 

‘*T don’t anticipate any worse consequences than 
have already happened. The mutiny has spread 
from station to station, and, having been put down 
at each, has, I think, ceased.” 

At length the truth startled them, and each 
one began to think of his own life, and that of 
wife, child, and friend :— 

“My own precautions in self-defence are very 
simple. In case of a murdering party going about 
here as at Meerut, Emmie and I will go up to the 
roof of the house, and the baboo will go off for the 
nearest party of the 32nd. If they find out where 
we are, they must come up after us. The staircase 
to the roof is outside the house, and no one could 
attempt to ascend it without my having a shot at 
him with my revolver, and I should be protected 
by the parapet of the house. I could have at least 
four shots at them as they were coming up the 
staircase, and could not miss, and there are two 
doors on the staircase ; so I have no doubt that I 
could hold out for ten minutes against almost any 
number, and in the meanwhile assistance would 
arrive. I am uncommonly obliged to Edward for 
that revolver. I should be very sorry to shoot any 
one, but it is not likely that I am going to see my 
wife murdered before my face; if they do kill me, 
unless they get me at great disadvantage, depend 
upon it some of them, as the sailors say, ‘ will lose 
the number of their mess.’” 

Before many days had elapsed, the insur- 
rection was flaming among the military lines 
and in the suburbs, and Mr. Polehampton was 
driven to retreat with his wife. His account of 
the event is very natural and touching :— 

“IT told Emmie she must come along with me 
directly. She was very cool, and wanted me to 
wait and go in the buggy; but I thought it better 
not. So off we went across the compound in the 
dark, I taking my revolver. It is only about a 
hundred yards across the compound ; then there is 
the road between us and Sir Henry Lawrence’s, 
the Residency bungalow aforesaid. A mud wall 
covered with tiles runs round our compound ; it is 
about four feet high. I lifted Emmie on the top 
of this, got over myself, and then took her into my 
arms on the other side. I did not know that there 
was a ditch, lost my footing, and down we both 
came. ‘There now, you've gone and killed your- 
self,’ was all Emmie said, so it was plain that she 
was not hurt; neither was I. So I took my re- 
volver and ammunition from the bearer who had 
come with us thus far, and we ran across the road 
to Sir Henry’s. While we were ing, the 
cavalry picket dashed down the road on their way 
to the fire.” 

Thence, the narrative p describing 
in detail the earlier agonies of that chivalrous 
defence, the colours of which are burnt indelibly 
into so many English memories. We refrai 
from tales; but there is one 
passage in Mr. Polehampton’s Diary which, 
although it may be based upon a misconception 
of facts, is interesting as illustrative of the 


doubts and fears that convulsed every mind in 
the beleaguered Residency :— | 

‘*T was asked to go and fetch more ladies, which 
I did, till all were brought away. Major Banks, 
with much feeling, commended the care of his wife 
to me, saying that she would be well content to be 
where I was. I forgot to say that in the night, on 
the house-top, he had asked me, as a Clergyman, 
what I should advise him to do, in case of its being 
certain that his wife would fall into the hands of the 
rebels, and that they would treat her as they had 
done the women at Delhi and Meerut. It was a 
difficult question: but I told him that, if I were 
certain that my wife would be so treated, I should 
shoot her rather than let her fall into their hands. 
(Col. Inglis afterwards asked me whether I thought 
his wife would be justified in killing her own chil- 
dren, rather than let them be murdered by the 
natives. I said, no; for children could but be 
killed ; whereas we had been told that at Delhi 
young delicate ladies had been dragged through the 
streets, violated by many, and then murdered.) 
God forgive me, if I gave wrong advice! but I was 
excited; and I know at the time I should have 
killed Emmie, rather than have allowed her to be 
thus dishonoured and tortured by these blood- 
thirsty, savage idolaters.” 

We are sorry to find in Mr. Polehampton’s 
narrative such an anecdote as this :— 


“The Fort is about half a mile from the Resi- 

dency. Just outside the gate, in the street, are 
three pairs of gallows, very simple in construction, 
not more than eight feet high. This morning, four 
men were on them, for conspiracy. I for- 
got to say, that on Monday, 15th, Capt. Carnegie, 
the head of the City Police, took twenty-one men ; 
some natives of Lucknow, some of Benares. They 
were all rich men, and most of them enormo 
fat. Fatness here is a sure proof of wealth. 
saw them all sitting in a row under the verandah 
of the hospital, handcuffed together; and, as they 
had very little clothing on, one had a good — 
tunity of admiring their fine proportions. 
I was looking at them, and listening to the quaint 
remarks of the soldiers upon the obesity of their 
appearance, Dr. ——— suddenly appeared. He 
is a nice, kind man, — liked by aan 
stood opposite to them, looking very grave, for a 
minute poet with hands uplifted; and then 
suddenly danced off from one end to the other of 
the row, making signs to them that ny ate all 
be hanged or have their throats cut, by drawing his 
hand across his own throat, or his head up 
as if he were being hanged. course there was 
a roar of laughter at the expense of the poor 
wretches.” 

It will be remembered that Henry Pole- 
hampton, Chaplain of Lucknow, was shot 
through the body in July; and afterwards 
attacked by cholera in the hospital. In his 
Diary he describes how he was struck :— 

“Had just finished shaving, and was i 
down to roll up our bed, when 4 felt a su 
stunning pain, and, after a second or two, knew 
that I had been shot. At a 
spent ball, from the smarting of the ; but on 
Sakina, I saw a hole in the flesh. t then feared 
that the ball was still in; but Mrs. Barbor found 
it on the floor, to my great i: Emmie made me 
lie down, and brought in Dr. Boyd. He wanted 
me to be carried in to the receiving-room; but I 
felt as if I could walk without assistance. How- 
ever, I soon found that I needed support on 
each side; and before I got into the receiving-room 
my eyes were dark. examination was soon 
over; the wound pronounced not dangerous.” 

His last entry is dated the 18th of the same 
month. At thirty-three years of age his minis- 
trations ceased; and a sad conclusion to the 
narrative is supplied by his wife, the brave- 
hearted companion of his perils. The book is 


frain | one which needs no praise: it is of no pretence, 


offering simply a loving account of a good man’s 
life, circumstances that made it 
heroic. 


= 
| 
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The English Cookery Book, uniting a Good 
Style with Economy, and ada "to all Per- 
sons in every Olime. Edited by J. H. Walsh. 
With Engravings. (Routledge & Co.) 

Is the task of editing this volume, Mr. Walsh 

has been assisted by “a committee of ladies” 

who have contributed “many unpublished 
receipts in use by families.” Not 
by one mind, therefore, has this system of fish, 
flesh, and fowl been constructed, with all its 
amplifications of cream and jelly, Italian 
cheese, jaunemange, and ice. Nor could it pos- 
sibly be conceived that a single human intel- 
lect could contain the flight of so vast a pinion; 
for the man who eats and drinks well there 
is horizon, no zenith; he is an entity of infinite 
transmigrations, and the round world is only 
his oyster. Men, upon the whole, understand 
this science better than women. There was 
nothing epicurean in Cleopatra’s taste, whatever 
may be said of her suppers, when she swallowed 
the pearl; her phantasy was one for which a 
school-girl would have deserved whipping. The 
ladies of Louis the Fourteenth’s court, who 
were people of some genius, knew a good deal 
about the kitchen; at least, if we may believe 
that Maintenon really had a theory concerning 


| As men, he says, taking the average of health 


and ur, we want about two pounds of solid 
food daily; as women, we need a pound and a 
half, all and severally; and he proceeds to 
indicate how this may be selected, varied, 
repared, improved, and converted into dinners, 

arge or small, humble or illustrious. In a 
word, he has produced a plain common-sense 
cookery-book, which families will find useful ; 
and in his bills of fare, upon different scales, 
has generally avoided the absurdity of pouring 
the whole French dictionary upon the table. 
What human pu is served when the 
“young housewife,” obtaining a manual, sits 
down to discover the elements of a neat October 
dinner, and finds that it is to consist of Trout 4 la 
t, of Perche en water souchet, of Boudins 

of fowl &@ la Royale, of en timbale, 
of Bavarois au café, or of Dindonneau _—- 
farci? Better tell her at once, as Mr. Walsh 
does, to set before her friends a tureen of ox- 
tail soup, a hashed calf’s head, a pair of 
chickens, a tongue, a cod-fish, a haunch of 
mutton, potatoes and vegetable marrows, one or 
two tarts, and a cream. Why, this, if trans- 
lated into the magnificent kitchen dialect of 
Paris, would become a splendid Cambacere 
confusion & la Hollandaise, & V' Orange, a la 


cutlets, or regulated the composition of the | Maréchale, & la Russe, en Matelote Normande, 


dvagées on her table. Otherwise, the eye femi-| a la Condé, en su 


nine has generally turned from gastronomy; 
which accounts, according to one authority, 
for the establishment of clubs, which are but 
chapels-of-ease to uncomfortable homes. A 
competent cook is a nucleus in many a knot of 
faithful friends, for, although Addison insists 
that the best company makes the best table, the 
table also has seating to do with the com- 

ny, and it is no sort of philosophy that 

oy the distinction between the Oriental 
and the analytic, or modern culinary, method. 
They, however, cannot be cordial companions 
who only coarsely enjoy their food together, 
since, in that case, each may say, with the 
sagacious modesty of David 


ume, “I am not! and Poor Law. 


rprise, and au velouté. We 
should say that our national life might be 
thoroughly well sustained upon such fare as is 
indicated by Mr. Walsh in the vernacular. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

How We are Governed ; or, the Crown, the Senate, 
and the Bench: a Handbook of the Constitution, 
Government, Laws, and Power of Great Britain. By 
Albany Fonblanque, jun. (Routledge & Co.)— 
Mr. Fonblanque has compiled this manual neatly, 

ting a fair amount of information on su 
jects concerning which no public-spirited Briton 
should be ignorant,—the Crown Prerogatives, Par- 
liament, the Revenue, the Army, Courts of Law, 
Connected with these topics, a 


an epicure; I am but aglutton.” Consequently, ' number of slight but characteristic popular errors 
if justice be done to the cook, the persons who eat | remain in circulation, the existence of which would 
must have judgments as well as palates, or else | cease were Mr. Fonblanque’s ‘ Handbook’ in the 


the soup may as well be cold, the ice hot, and | hands of all who should possess it. 


everything sour in the house except the vinegar. 
‘The grand fault of ordinary English cooke 
r that it is monotonously plain ; the grand fault 
of most cookery books is, that their instructions 
are hopelessly complex. To study one of these 
ama, one might suppose that in England 
every one resembled the great Mrs. Stubshaw, 
be 3 went so far as to arrange the fair and the 
ar 
flattering effect of light and shade, although, inthe 
midst of her ostentation, she was a bad hostess, 
and “attended more to her gilding than her carv- 
ing.”. What, for example, can a simple family 
want with a daily service of Genoise a la Rose, 
Madeleine au 
pistaches? Upon the same principle, a certain 
doctor of domestic laws, in presenting rules for 
the happiness of a quiet home-circle, debates 
whether the courier should wear a sword ora 
ume of feathers, and whether he should attend 
in the ante-chamber or the entrance-hall. Now, 
Mr. Walsh ‘is not thus preposterous. He does 
not affect to believe that we all fare sumptuously 
every day, and enjoy a pleasant prelude to 
digestion in the pe of Huile de Venus, 
Rosoglio, or Kirschenwasser, or that we must 
not pass a day without “ ing of "—to 
quote the idiom of the condemned cell— 
plover’s eggs in aspic-jelly, or Della-Cruscan 
chocolate, cream and bonbons. The work he 
edits, with the assistance of a Maintenon, or 
Mrs. Glass’s Committee, begins at the begin- 
ning with practical unornamental good sense. 


ple at her table so as to produce a/| Lords instead 


édrat, and Giéteau glacé aux she 


Of these, 
some of the most singular crop out most con- 
tinually in railway-carriage or tea-table anecdotes 
relating to the powers and principalities that be,— 
as that our Princess Royal would inherit the 
throne upon the failure of the Prince of Wales,— 
that the Queen is no longer Duchess of Lancaster, 
—that all members of the royal family have their 
persons protected by special laws,—that there are 
only twenty-six spiritual in the House of 
i of thirt ,—that there are more earls 
than barons in the Upper House,—that the Lord 
Chancellor speaks from the woolsack, and not 
from the ducal bench,—that two constitute 
“a house,”—that the Insolvent Courts abrogate 
a liability altogether;—these and similar miscon- 
ceptions may constantly be remarked as stamping 
i small-talk of learned smatterers. To 
such, and to all, is addressed this very useful volume 
by Mr. Fonblanque, who has been careful to 
avoid technicalities of , except to explain 
them; and whose only conspicuous fault, as the 
writer of a popular hentbedls is a tendency to 
ome an opinion upon controverted matters. 
us, in a very few lines, he disposes of the Ballot 
as a fallacy, the argument being barely such as 
would extort assent at an agricultural dinner. In 
all general respects, however, we can say of ‘ How 
We are Governed,’ that it shows “how” very 
clearly, and explains ‘‘why” with great precision 
and sense. 

The Hermit of the Pyrenees, and other Miscel- 
laneous Poems. By Rednaxela. (Lo & Co.) 
—Rednaxela has been a student of — 
Southey, or of some school in which their - 
teristics are combined,—which is tantamount to 
saying that he has brought up pearls from Persian 


depths and sea-weed from northern shallows. The 


pearls, however, are of a sickly ti and the 
weeds are dank and unctuous. In ‘ Hermit 
of the Pyrenees’ a rhymeless, i form of 
verse is adopted, varying between orders, or 


disorders, of ‘Queen Mab’ and ‘The Curse of 
Kehama,’ — the narrative leaping on by abrupt 

of position, although the descriptive, specu- 
lative, and apostrophi are tediously 
lengthy and elaborate. etimes Rednaxela 
masters that sort of eloquence which is common 
among fearless writers of romantic epics, and 
paints the verses richly in such colours as are 
derived from fanciful images of nature; and now 
and then an original line glistens through the con- 
ventional tissue of the poem ; but in general the 
composition is hard, forced, and too evidently the 
work of one whose faculty is better fitted to be 
admired by a circle of friends than by disinterested 
readers of any class. 

British Columbia and Vancouver's Island. With 
a Map. By W. C. Hazlitt. (Routledge & Co.)— 
Purely and simply a compilation, with very little 
matter from Mr. Hazlitt’s pen, but an abundance 
of extracts from “the latest and best authorities,” 
including the public journals and papers read 
before learned Societies,—the whole roughly put 
together and tolerably readable. 

An Historico-Critical Introduction to the Canon- 
ical Books of the New Testament. By Wilhelm M. 
L. De Wette. Translated from the Fifth Improved 
and Enlarged Edition, by Frederick Frothingham. 
(Boston, U.S. Crossby & Co.)}—Only about ten years 
have passed since the death of f. De Wette, 
of Basle, and already an almost historical interest 
attaches to his writings. At the outset of his 
career, he had ranked among the foremost in the 
liberal school of theologians. But long before his 
death the great majority of that party had advanced 
far beyond him towards “ negative criticism,” as 
it is called. Accordingly, De Wette had latterly 
to controvert the false principles and rash con- 
clusions of some of his former adherents. In fact, 
the profound and conscientious studies which he 
carried on led him into an opposite direction — 

that Lat y } 


theirs, and with g vardness 
honesty which characterized him, he retracted 
much of what he had at first advanced. This 
remark applies ially to the work which now 
a in an English form; and which, in the five 
editions through which it has passed since 15826, 
has undergone v considerable modification. 
Prof. De Wette’s writings are too well known to 
require detailed criticism. Thus much, however, 
we may state generally, that throughout they bear 
marks of most careful research, and are distin- 
guished by candour, by conciseness, and by an 
entire absence of all affectation. These are qualities 
which students will know how to appreciate, and to 
them accordingly more especially would we recom- 
mend this ‘ Introduction." Only they will require 
to bear in mind that critical science has during the 
last two years made considerable progress, and, 
also, that this manual is not by any means free 
from the errors of the school to which De Wette 
had attached himself. Notwithstanding occasional 
Germanisms, the translation is on the whole well 
executed. 

English Grammar ; including the Principles of 
Grammatical Analysis. By C. P. Mason, B.A. 
(Walton & Maberly.)—EZnglish Grammar. 

Direy and A. Foggo. (Chapman & Hall.)—It is 
something to be able to say of an English Gram- 
mar, that it is not a needless addition to the exces- 
sive stock of such books already on hand; and to 
this commendation Mr. Mason is fairly entitled. 
His aim has been to uce & grammar more 
scientific and complete the majority of smaller 
ones in general use, but at the same time better 
suited for school purposes than the few of a hi 
class. We doubt whether he has succeeded so 
well in the latter, as in the former object. In 
accuracy of definition—of which he rightly makes 
ionably excels. He is perspicuous. But 
> wom advantages are not gained without a con- 
siderable loss of brevity—a serious drawback in 
a book for school-boys. 
over-refinement and subtilty of distinction, 
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will interfere with the utility of the 
work. Pupils must be ly advanced to com- 
prehend it; but those who can master it, may derive 
great benefit from its use. The space devoted to 
the analysis of sentences constitutes a valuable 
feature in the book, and supplies a want which 
has been suffered to exist too long. There are a 
few peculiarities of which we cannot approve. Not- 
withstanding all Mr. Mason has said in defence of 
a Future Subjunctive, we are still unconvinced of 
the propriety of his introducing it; nor can we 
reconcile ourselves to such forms as “I have been 
being smitten.” The other English Grammar 
mentioned above appears to be the production of 
foreign hands. Be this as it may, we cannot dis- 

The Permanent Way and Coal-burning ea 
tive Boilers of European Railways; with a Compa- 
rison of the Working Economy of European and 
American Lines, and the Principles upon which 
Improvement must proceed. By Zerah Colburn and 
Alexander L. Holley. (New York, Holley & Col- 
burn.)—The comparison between the European and 
American railway systems has been developed in the 
minutest detail by Messrs. Colburn and Holley, 
and the balance struck is largely in favour of the 
former. The authors, themselves Americans, test 
the results of that which is called the costly prin- 
ciple in Great Britain, and that which is the 
economical principle in the United States. The 
former, they urge, consists in a sound and perma- 
nent construction, originally, of the road-bed and 
superstructure, demanding a slight average of 
repairs; the latter, in flimsy works, impeding 
traffic, spoiling machinery, and necessitating per- 
petual renovation. They insist, moreover, that 
the use of coal-burning engines is preferable to 
that of the American wood-burning locomotives, as 
being cheaper, more convenient, and quite as clean. 
In fact, to accept the conclusions of this work 
would be to place American engineering science, 
as applied to railway communications, upon a very 
low scale in contrast with that of the Old World, 
and of Great Britain especially. Nor is it easy to 
doubt the authority of Messrs. Colburn and Holley, 
fortified by so many references, examples, and 
practical demonstrations. They prove, at any 
rate, that British railways are generally more dura- 
ble in their construction than those of the United 
States; that the British traffic moves at a higher 
speed ; that the repairs are less costly, the con- 
sumption of fuel more economical, the working 
expenses generally lower, and mechanical improve- 
ments more universal and frequent. It might be 
thought that such a work, in a great degree tech- 
nical and scientific, would address itself only to 
professional readers; but it has been compiled, to 
all appearance, with an express view to influence 
ordinary public opinion, and even where the expla- 
nations are somewhat obscure, they are elucidated 
by the admirable engravings of Mr. J. Bien. For 
all, therefore, who are interested in the oe 
railway property of the United Kingdom, this 
volume should a special value. 

A Fourth Volume of Mr. Edward Hughes's 
Reading Lessons (Longman & Co.) is now out, con- 
taining brief sketches on Natural Philosophy, Bio- 
graphy, Manufactures, and Art. It differs from 
the preceding three in having been composed by 
writers of less eminence, with one or two exceptions, 
but appears in no way inferior, so far as use 
is concerned. We still retain our opinion, formerly 
expressed, as to the impolicy of attempting to treat 
of the various branches of science, art, and manu- 
factures in a few brief reading lessons.—There is 
much matter compressed in A Compendium of Uni- 
versal History, Ancient and Modern, with Questions 
on the Entire Course (Jarrold & Sons).— We have a 
batch of books on the French , which may 
be briefly dismissed. The principal is, A Practical 
and Methodical Grammar of the French Language, 
fe Graeser (Dulau & Co.), a full exposition of 

subject, with an abundance of exercises for 
translation both ways.—The French Reader—{ Le 
Lecteur Frangais}, by Dr. W. Lundy, M.A. (Whit- 
taker & Co.), isa collection of passages from French 
authors in and verse.—To facilitate the 


learning of conversational French, M. de G. Lian- 
court has composed three comedies, entitled L’A vare 


et le Mattre de Danse; L’ Abbé Jovial, et le Meunier 
Sans-Souci; and Monsieur Sans-Géne, ou le Camarade 
de Collége (Newby).—Mr. John Haas’s Easy and 
Practical Introduction to the French 

(Darton & Co.) is what it professes to be.— 
doubt the of the Polyglot and 


Books for Teaching Languages, by C 

(Shaw). They contain printed and sen- 
tences, with translations, to be learnt, and exercises 
in pencil-coloured ink, to be written over and imi- 
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— FINE ARTS. og! ready, NA- 
TIONAL MAG , Vol. IV., price 7s. 6d., con 

nearly 100 Engravings. All lovers of the Fine Arts 
welcome this as a most valuable addition to their libraries. 
The volume is an advance upon its predecessors, both in its 
Artistic and Literary Departments, and can be confidently 
recommended as a source of information as to the progress 
made from time to time in the various departments of the 
Fine Arts. The specimens of Paintings given in this 
volume include those of our best artists ; —— the 7 of 


[ADVERTISEMENT 


the Engravings is equal to any that have been — 

they are in themselves ect gems of the art. e work 
also contains some uctions of our best 
living writers. Vols. . 6s. 6d. each. Cases 


for binding, ls. 6d. siete W. Kent & 
Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 


WYCLIFFE AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 
Tue Rev. Mr. Shirley—who, very naturally, is 
not pleased with our on his contribution 
to the series of State Chronicles—has written to us 


an angry letter, which we lay before our readers as | the 


it comes to our hands, that they may judge between 
reviewer and reviewed. If we are wrong in any 
point Mr. Shirley is welcome to the full advantage 


of our mistake.— 
"5, Park Street, Oxford, Oct. 4. 

“My attention has been called to a review of 
‘ Fasciculi Zizaniorum,’ which has appeared in the 
last number of the Atheneum. Of criticism I make 
no complaint ; but the writer of the article has 
fallen into some mistakes as to matters of fact, of |}, 
which you will, I am sure, be glad to admit a 
correction. 1. Your reviewer says of me, ‘He 
has altered the title of the MS. ‘ Fasciculi Ziza- 
niorum’—‘ Bundles of Tares’—is the title to the 
collection of writings ascribed to Netter of Walden. 
This description Shirley does not consider 
strictly correct. Apparently without modifying 
his principle, and simply on his own authority, the 
editor prints in the title-page ‘ Fasciculi 


niorum, cum Tritico’— ‘Bundles of Tares, with 


Wheat.’” 


presum 

you will find, ‘On 

same year [1384], as he was hearing 
church, a fatal stroke deprived tree 

speech, and on the 31st he breathed his last.’ be 


“of 1375 was “‘a total by royal 
———_ ive, of the law of 1363 against provisors.’ 
against 


provisors superseding that of 1350, and containing 
substantially the same enactments with the act of 
unire as it now stands on our statute-book. 

f your reviewer had been aware of the existence 
of this law, he would scarcely have expressed him- 
self as he has done. In one however, I 
plead guilty to an inaccuracy. e old-style date 
1363 was inadvertently transferred from my notes 
without alteration. It should, of course, have 
been. 1364.—4. In conclusion, I will place two 
omg from my book, as quoted in the Atheneum, 
ide the same passages as they occur in my 


volume. — 
Atheninum. ‘ Fasciculi 
“To ‘Wodeford’s state- contemporary 
ment,’ Mr. Shirley is of statement great weight must 


opinion, ‘great weight must undoubtedly be allowed. On 
undoubtedly be attached. the other hand, it must not 
On the other hand, it must be left out of view 

not be left out of view that Wodeford can scarcely have 
Wodeford can scarcely have spoken 
spoken from his own recol- lections. O/ his other extant 
lection. His lectures must works, the earliest was written 
have been written in extreme in 1300; the latest was dedi- 
haste; and his statement, cated to Cardinal Giuliano 
which he never afterwards Cesarini in 1483. He must, 
repeats, was made at a mo- consequently, have been @ 
ment of great controversial mere boy when, sixty-one 
excitement, when any story wears before, the dispute about 
to Wyclif's discredit would Canterbury Hall was closed. 
have been told and listened His lectures, the whole of 
to without examination.’ which were delivered within 
Presumptions of this kind weeks after the publication 


determine Mr. Shirley in the Confession, which is 
favour of himself.” ir +" must have been 
written in extreme haste,” 
&e. 
—Again :— 
Athenceum. * Fasciculi,’ p. 528. 
Evidence,” Parker's evidence 


gains materially in materially,” &c. 
the consideration of a prin- 
ciple is generally 


Co. The sentence, as I wrote it, is at least intelligible. 


“T am, &e., Water W. SHIRLEY.” 


This letter requires only one or two words of 
icular answer — answer to it 


as Fasciculi Zizaniorum 
said about a cum Tritico.” Indeed, if 


title :—Fas i i Zizaniorum Johannis 


of hie disciples. 
by his pment, oh we commit to the 
decision of the 
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Tue Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science will meet next week in Liverpool. Lord 
John Russell will deliver the opening address. The 
five Presidents of Sectiona are, The Lord Chan- 


has altered 


7 amounts to, should be made with great care. 
This is simply untrue. My title is transcribed 
verbatim from the MS.—2. I read ‘The date of 
his [Wycliffe’s] death is, according to Mr. Shirley, 
| equally conjectural, too. We are glad to find, 
- 
| 
on documentary evidence. Your reviewer is mis- 
taken in assigning 1387.—3. ‘The statute of pro- 
visions we were in the habit of connecting with the 
ear 1350: Mr. Shirley misplaces it thirteen years 
| 
fo 
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ra 
lying in our previous notice. M 
the title”:— we believed we a mg . 
say so much, begause, when we first announced hi 
Government scheme for publication of these . 
Chronicles, the title was given to us officially Pp 
Tk 
tre 
hanuscript, as he says, we must assume that it is hi 
modern interpolation. It is clearly a misleading F 
W. will 
Mine readers in teh by Wycliffe 
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cellor of Ireland, Lerd Carlisle, Lord , | tion. The summer is a warm one, but what is liberality. The general meetings of the Association 
Mr. W. F. and Sir James Stephen. wanting is a succession of strong winds to remove | were held in the Orangery attached to the palace, 
Another of for which | the ice. Although round Cape York this day | and were attended by the Duke and Duchess. The 


ngress 

sons,—another congress takes in Decimal Coinage, 
—a third, like the Bellona of Rubens’s allegory, 
routs the standing armies of Europe in the name 
of Peace. Then, a flies at tariffs; after- 
wards we find a cengress shying resolutions against 
weights and measures,—against national meri- 
dians,—and, a against actual fact in all 
parts of the world. othing is known of the gen- 
tlemen who compose these congresses before 

meet,—nothing is ever heard of them after they 


if anybody could pro- 
nounce them. They gre nearly all Principes, 
Condes, Herrs, Signors, Monsieurs, and ——— 
Occasionally a Citizen of the Universe, from 
the banks of the Hudson, shines lesser 
lights. All beyond this is m , Whether 
the same men in their time ay ony ee 
country theatres, Rosencrantz doubles for Laertes, 
and the dead Polonius reappears in the First Grave 
Digger, we do not know. But there is a marvel- 
lous sameness about these congresses; the same 
speeches seem to be made, the same resolutions 
passed, the same hospitalities accepted, in one and 
all. International Congress on Literary and Artistic 
Copyright. All nations represented — universal 
laws for the control of Art and Letters. It sounds 
imposing. It runs into a taking h. It 
winds a speech off with a swing. Such a congress 
must indeed a certainty, authority, and 
grace, which will prevent even the scoffers from 
comparing it with the congress invented by that 
ill-starred man of genius, Signor Borromeo. Yet 
as Signor Borromeo represented in his own person 
the human race, so somebody at Brussels seems to 
have represented the human race in general and 
England in particular. Where they get their com- 
mission we have not heard. We suppose the gen- 
tlemen who undertook to speak and vote in the 
name of the Literature of our country had some 
sort of delegation of powers, from somebody, or 
some society, or some gathering of men of letters, 
though as we have not ourselves heard of any such 
authorization, we are not in a condition to record 
the fact. At all events, they spoke and voted; 
helping to pass some very harmless resolutions, 
which as they express no new truth in particular, 
and will not have the slightest influence on any 
— no one need give himself the trouble 

The Government School of Mines is again 
for the session. Dr. Hoffman and Prof. Stokes 
delivered the lectures on Chemistry and Physics 
av Dr. Percy will follow with his course 
on Metallurgy,—Prof. Smyth on Mines and Mine- 
ralogy,—Prof. Ramsay on Geology,—Prof. Huxley 
on Natural History,—and Prof. Willis on Applied 
Mechanics. 

Mr. Wyld has added to the many attractions of 
his Great Globe in Leicester Square a new diorama 
of China, including bright and ing views of 
Pekin, Canton, Nankin, and other cities and ports. 
The Great Globe is now a place of pictures, illus- 
we the great series of events in contemporary 

istory. 


ry 

Voices speak to us from the great mystery of the 
Frozen - _ Letters have arrived from Capt. 
M‘Clintock,—the last we shall be likely to receive 
for months. His party has safely crossed the dan- 
= middle ice of Baffin’s Bay. When the 

tters were written they were near Pond’s Bay; 
and Capt. M‘Clintock s hopefully of the pro- 
spects of his voyage. He says :—‘ There has been 
no north or west water as yet this year, at least 
subsequent to the 20th of June. whole of 
Baffin’s Bay, from Hakluyt Island to our present 
position, is filled with ice, light in character, and 
much broken up, but still as much an impediment 
to navigation as if it retained its winter constitu- 


month, we have only succeeded in getting thus far 
to-day. It is quite impossible to say what may be 
the state of Barrow Strait a month, or even a fort- 
night hence. I am not given to imagining difficul- 
ties, so shall not augur evil upon the present state 
of things. You know that first week in Se 
tember is worth the whole season put together, rn 
as we are here to take advantage of it, our chances 
are by no means to be set down as indifferent. 
After getting all the intelligence of ships or crews, 
&e., from the Pond’s Bay natives, for which 
they have received credit since 1842, I 

ing the best of my way to Beechey I , in 
pursuance of the objects of my voyage. All this 
you are well acquainted with. I am sure you will 
rejoice to hear how generously the whaling captains 
have behaved towards us, supplying us with pota- 
toes, beer, stores, &c., and even some fresh ; 
We have not been able to communicate with many 
of them, owing to our hurry to steam onward, but 
the fault has not been theirs that we have not re- 
ceived still supplies. I am happy to say the 
Fox is as sound and well equipped as when she le 
England, and we are all in excellent health.” Thus 
cheerfully speaks the voice. It dies off now in- 
audibly imto the great ice countries. When we 
shall hear it again over these terrible Northern 
seas—who shall say? Meanwhile, we cry to the 
adventurers with all heart, God speed you! 

A comet is a vagary of the heavens, which never 
fails to excite hypotheses. One which appeared in 
the Times is at least original. The speculator 
imagines the comet to be so solid a body that it 
completely prevents the passage of the sun’s rays. 
He then supposes that this solid body has an 
immense luminous atmosphere, which is quite 
overpowered by the solar rays, except in the 
shadow of the comet itself, so that within this 
shadow the luminous atmosphere is able to show 
itself in the shape of a tail. The speculator to 
whom this curious idea is due is supported by 
another Correspondent, who is not happy in his 
conjecture, that the tail of a comet, accordi 
to ordinary notions, ought to follow in the line of 
the body’s motion, like the wake of a ship. The 
— has its difficulties, as generally happens. 

irst, the tail is bright not only in the region 
behind the planet, which is wholly destitute of 
sunlight, and which alone would give a short tail 
tapering to a point, but also in those parts which 
are only partially in shadow, and which astronomers 
call the penumbra. Next, it may be surmised that, 
if sunlight were so very powerful except where it 
is shut out by a solid body, the planets ought to 
have tails, dark tails, visible to mortals; so that, 
when a satellite of Jupiter is eclipsed, we ought to 
see it, in the telescope, walk into the dark region 
which is waiting for it. And the same of the 
moon, when it is eclipsed. We say nothing of the 
bodies of comets being always shown, in the tele- 
scope, to be destitute of solid nuclei, except in a 
few cases, in which a minute stellar point has been 
detected; because we want to do no more than put 
a few difficulties in the way, to excite ingenuity. 
Comets are fair subjects of speculation as te every 

int of physical structure.— Messrs. Waller & 
m have published, under sanction of Mr. 
Hind, a Diagram of the Comet, showing its path- 
way among the stars, and its position when invis- 
ible, at all hours of the day and night. 

M. Casimir Henricy, at Paris, has started a new 
monthly journal, entitled Tribune des Linguistes, 
and dedicated principally to the philosophy of 
languages,—a science which in France is much 
cultivated at present. M. Henricy was one of the 
editors of the late Paris journal, Le National. 

The thirty-fourth meeting of the German Asso- 
ciation of Science and Medicine has been held in 
Carlsruhe, under the presidency of Prof. Eisen- 
lohr. The Grand-Duke of Baden, as well as the 
people of Carlsruhe, spared no pains to render the 
visit of the strangers pleasant. Not less than 200 
of the strangers were invited to stay with the more 
wealthy inhabitants during the meeting, and the 
Duke and Duchess opened their castle and grounds 
to the members of the Association with the greatest 


sectional meetings were held in the lecture-rooms 
of the Polytechnic School, of which Carlsruhe is so 
justly proud, and also in some of the larger public 
offices. The first general meeting was held on 
Thursday, September 16th, when f. Eisenlohr 
read the following letter from Humboldt, in answer 
to an invitation to be present at the meeting of the 
Association :—‘ I beg you will excuse me if in this 
busy time I express, in a few lines, my warmest 
thanks for your very kind proposal. I should have 
been extremely happy to have been able to avail 
myself of your friendly invitation to visit your 
country, so oe by nature and by scien- 
tific progress, not my great age and my de- 
clining strength for many years PP my 
— an Association over which I once had the 

onour of presiding, and which still remains a 
feeble image of the mythic unity of the German 
Fatherland. Your excellent Grand-Duke, in 
company with his most amiable wife, gave me 
great pleasure by the kind visit which, imme- 
diately on his arrival in Berlin, he paid to one of 


ft | the oldest men of science in Germany, and thus 


considerately acknowledged the ascendancy of the 
spirit of free inquiry.” A telegraphic despatch, 
bearing the greeting of the Association to the oldest 
and most remarkable of German pbilosophers, was 
then sent off to Potsdam. After discourses by 
Baumgiirtner of Freiberg, Erdman of Leipsig and 
Roller of Illenau the members adjourned to the 
several sections, where the presidents for the en- 
suing day were elected. e cannot here attempt 
even an enumeration of the various papers read, 
and subjects discussed in the several sections. 
Suffice it to remark, that in each department of 
knowledge interesting and important communi- 
cations were made, although in the German, 
as in our own British Association, the main 
object of these yearly scientific gatherings is 
the private exchange of opinion which is gained 
chiefly by personal intercouse. In this respect the 
meeting at Carlsruhe must have been particularly 
valuable, as in no previous year was there an 
assemblage of so many men distinguished in 
science. In the Section of Chemical Science we 
may name the following Professors: Liebig of 
Munich, Wéhler of Gittingen, Bunsen of Heidel- 
berg, Rose of Berlin, Wiirtz of Paris, Schin- 
bein of Basel, Weltzien of Carlsruhe, Friteché 
of Petersburg, eye of Stuttgart, Erdman of 
Leipzig, Fresenius of Wiesbaden, and many others 
well known. Among the Physicists present were 
—Despretz, the President of the French Academy, 
Miller of Cambridge, Dove, Magnus and Poggen- 
dorf from Berlin, Helmholtz, Kirchoff, Eisenlohr, 
Pliicker, Jolly, Clausius, Miiller, Buff, and many 
others. In the Mathematical and Geological as 
well as the Medical Section, the members were 
not less numerous or less distinguished. Amongst 
others were Argelander, the celebrated astronomer, 
from Bonn, Hesse of Heidelberg, Redtenbacher, 
the Director of the Carlsruhe Polytechnic School, 
Virchow, Siebold, Kdlliker, Pfeuffer, Henlé, 
Bronn, Roller, and Baumgiirtner. The more popular 
amusements were of a most varied kind. On one 
evening all members, to the number of 900, were 
invited to a garden soirée in the Palace gardens, 
which were beautifully illuminated for the occasion, 
—and on another day the Grand-Duke gave a ban- 
quet to the foreigners, and to 100 of those occupying 
professorial chairs in Germany. On the other even- 
ings, besides private entertainments, free admission 
to the theatre was granted to all the members of 
the Association, where, under Devrient’s ——-_. 
ment, amongst other pieces, Shakspeare’s ‘Twel 
Night’ and ‘Coriolanus’ were given. Expedi- 
tions were likewise made to the points of interest 
in the neighbourhood,—amongst the most success- 
ful of these was a day spent at Baden, where the 
authorities of the town gave ample refreshment to 
the thirsty philosophers after a hot walk up to the 
ruined castle, and another excursion to Durlach, 
where the members were with the delicious 
pes, for which the place is so deservedly famous. 
t is remarkable that in spite of wy oe induce- 
ments held out for this meeting, and ease with 


out rather strongly the comic aspects of the rage 

for universal legislation, has been talking, dining, 

and even serenading, in that tiny capital, in the | 

separate. They seem to eat, drink, pass resolu- 

tions, andthendie. Their speeches would probably 

be thought good if anybody ever read them ; their 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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which Carlsruhe is now reached, so few of our 
scientific countrymen attended the Association. 
This is to be the more regretted because the town 
which has been chosen for the meeting next sum- 
mer, Kénigsberg, is situate at a distance which 
renders a visit from this country more difficult. 


CHINA,—GREAT GLOBE.— PEKIN, NINGPO, CANTON 
and the PELHO, with the DIORAMA of the CITIES and 


These results are obtained in the break attached to this 
instrument. The hammer is made to vibrate freely 
between the iron core and the coil, and the brass 
screw terminating with the platina plate at the 
back of the hammer : a very small amount of mag- 
netism will be sufficient to attract the hammer and 
so break the contact. If now, I bring this screw 
(placed half way up the spring carrying the hammer) 
to bear upon the spring, it will have the effect of 


S of C Eight o'clock. Al 
Indian” Doramas, at ‘Twelve, Three, Six, and Bight, pressing the two platina plates together, so that it 

ilube, Leicester from Ten a.m. 
Admindon to the whole uilding, One Shilling. takes a " amount of magnetism to separate 
—— them. By this means I can te the power 


PROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL.— NEW TRICKS 

"TE OON.— LAST WEEK BUT TWO. — POLY- 

GRAPHIC HALL, King William Street, Charing Cross.— 
revious to essor 


A v 
Guinea ; Box Stalls, 5a. ; Orchestra Stalls, 3a. ; aah, Fe. ; Amphi- 
theatre. 's. Places may be secured at the Polygraphic fiall, and 
at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


Patron — H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. — ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — LECTURES on cay 
MISTRY,by Mr. E.V. On NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 

Mr. J. L. Kixe; On MUSIC, by Mr. 
by Miss Fareeman.—The ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE 
explained v4 Mr. Kine, with Specimen of Rowatt’s New Cable.— 
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7 Misses Greenneap.—The Laboratory is open for Analyses, 
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n’s Nine Lectures on the Philosophy of Mar- 
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Secrion A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


‘On a Modification of Riihmkorff's Induction 
Coil,’ by Mr. W. Lapp.—Having been rather ex- 
tensively engaged for the last two years in the 
manufacture of induction coils, and having received 
the constant and able advice of J. P. Gassiot, Esq., 
and the practical suggestions of Mr.C. A. Bentley, I 
have thought that a brief description of the machine 
as it is now made, with the results obtained, may 
not be uninteresting. My object has been not to 
make very large machines, but to obtain the greatest 
results from a three-mile coil, that being sufficiently 
large for all ordinary p . I find the best 

h for the iron core to be 13 inches and about 
15°8 diameter, composed of fine iron wire not larger 
than No. 22, very carefully annealed. The primary 
wire should be of sufficient size to carry freely the 
whole of the battery current, and of sufficient quan- 
tity to thoroughly saturate the iron core with mag- 
netism. For this purpose I use three layers of one 
continuous No, 12 copper wire carefully annealed : 
if more layers are used I find that the secondary wire 
is removed too far from the magnetic influence. 
The secondary wire ought not to be larger than 
No. 35, covered with silk, which must be laid on 
perfectly even and insulated from the primary wire, 
and also from the layers of the secondary next to 
it. I find the best insulating medium to be the 
thinnest gutta percha made, and which I believe 
to be the only gutta percha sold which cannot be 
adulterated; it is true that it has many minute 
perforations, but by laying on at least six thick- 
nesses between each layer of wire perfect insulation 
is secured. The greatest care must be taken in 
protecting the ends of the layers so as to prevent 
the s ing from one to the other. The 
condenser should be at least 50 sheets of tin foil 
of about 1 square foot in size. These sheets must 
be separated from each other by three sheets of 
varnished paper or gutta percha-tissue. Every 
alternate sheet of foil is connected r, thus 
forming two poles, to be attached one to each side 
of the break. It may be placed at the bottom of 
the stand or in a separate box, the latter I prefer. 
In developing the power of the machine ev i 
depends upon the contact breaker, which should be 
capable of retaining contact until the whole of the 
magnetism is obtained, and capable also of breaking 
contact as soon as the smallest quantity is induced. 


of the instrument to the purposes for which it is 

uired. The battery I employ is a five cells of 
“Grove’s,” with immersed platina plates 5+ 3, 
having an e surface of 140 square inches. 
With such a battery and a coil thus constructed, 
I can always insure s from half an inch to 
four inches in air. e machine now exhibited 
contains six miles of wire, and worked with the 
same battery, gives 6} inch sparks. The position 
which the induction coil is now taking in this elec- 
trical age is one of considerable importance. It 


r | has awakened new philosophical ideas, and is 


hest advantage to mankind. For blast- 
ing purposes a three-mile coil is capable of firing 
fifty charges simultaneously. But important as 
its present position is, and successful as its past 
application has been, it is yet in its infancy, and 
there can be little doubt that by patient perseverance 
machines can be constructed that will obviate the 
necessity for employing such ponderous machines, 
and still more ponderous batteries as are now at 
work on the Atlantic Cable. 

‘On the Phosphorescent Appearance of Electrical 
Discharges in a Vacuum made in Flint and Potash 
Glass,’ by Mr. J. P. Gassiot. —The discharge 
from an induction coil when taken in a vacuum 
tube made of flint glass, has (under certain condi- 
tions) the property of rendering the glass highly 
phosphorescent, the phosphorescence being denoted 
by the intense blue colour of the glass with which 
the stratifications are surrounded. On trying the 
discharge in some vacuum tubes I had obtained 
from M. Geissler, of Bonn, I observed that the 
phosphorescence was no longer blue, but was of a 
slight green colour. To test whether this difference 
was due to the gaseous matter remaining in Geiss- 
ler’s tubes, or to the character of the glass which 
he uses, I had Torricellian vacuums prepared in 
German glass tubes, and in this manner ascertained 
that the difference in the colour was entirely due 
to the character of the glass : that of Germany is, 
believe, made with potash, and is entirely free from 
any lead, while in the English flint glass lead is 
introduced to some extent. I have recently .ob- 
tained a vacuum tube from Bonn, which shows'this 
difference in a very beautiful manner: the otter 
ends of the tube are composed of German g 
the centre of the tube is of English glass; by this 
arrangement the contrast between the two is very 
manifest. 

‘On Induced Electrical Disc when taken 
in Aqueous Vapour,’ by Mr. J. P.Gassior.-—If the 
tube of a well-constructed water hammer is partly 
covered with two separate coatings of tin-foil, and 
the coatings are connected one with the outer, and 
the other with the inner terminal of an induction 
coil, a disc will be observable through the 
centre of the tube in the form of a wave line. On 
repeating this experiment I ascertained that the 
vacuum in the tube was very much deteriorated. 
I could no longer produce that peculiar bubbling in 
the ball of the apparatus which is always attainable 
by gently heating the tube with the warmth of the 
hand; this bubbling was originally very sensibly 
perceptible in the tube I now exhibit when I first 
received it from the maker, Mr. Casella. I have re- 
peated the experiment with other water hammers, 
and always with the same result; but I have not 

et opened one to examine whether the vapour has 

n decom , and gas evolved. 

At the close of the reading of these experiments 
the room was darkened, and Mr. Ladd and Mr. 
Gassiot exhibited the several experiments described 
in a which were very vivid and strikingly 
beauti 


The Presmpent, when returning the thanks 


ao Lakes abe applied to practical purposes of 
the hi 


of ete ion vob Gassiot and Mr. Ladd, after 
some highly complimentary observations regarding 
the thon, ~» exertions of Mr. Gassiot in the cause 
of science, sai! he expressed the wish of the gentle- 
men more immediately around him, and he had no 
doubt of the Section at large, that these gentlemen 
would consent to repeat those very beautiful and 
brilliant experiments in a more convenient room 
than the one that had been allotted to Section A, 
at one of the evening meetings, when a larger num- 
ber of the members of the Association than those 
who had witnessed them to-day might be gratified 
with their exhibition. Mr. Gassiot said they should 
be happy to comply with the request if the requisite 
arrangements could be made by the local officers. 

‘Onan A us for tical Illusions 
of Spectral enomena,’ by Mr. H. 
author, after quoting some passages in Sir David 
Brewster’s ‘ Natural Magic,’ in which the authorhad 
intimated that reflexion by concave specula must 
form the basis of alls illusions by reflexion, 
and pointing out the inconvenience of using these 
for producing images of living and moving persons, 
in consequence of their inverting objects, stated that 
he had contrived a means by which living actors, 
some the real persons, others the images of persons 
concealed from the direct view of the spectators, 
might be formed bya large plate of glass dividing the 
room in which the exhibition was made, the specta- 
tors being in a darkened portion above, but at one 
side of the glass plate, while the living ns on 
the other side of it could be seen quite clearly 
through the glass, and the images of other persons 
walking about in the room under them seen by re- 
flexion, would appear in the same place as the living 
persons seen directly, and could be thus made to 
appear to perform most amusing spectral feats, such 
as passing through walls, into and coming out of 
the living actors, and so on. 

‘On the Mathematical Theory of Sound,’ by 
the Rev. S. EarnsHaw.—The author adverted to 
the circumstance, that the only impediment to the 
complete development of the mathematical theory 
of sound has hitherto been the difficulty of in- 

2 
tegrating the partial differential equation (oe 
2 
As an approximative mode of 
surmounting this difficulty, it has been usual to 


2 
assume (%) = 1. But the author suggested 


that the legitimacy of that step is by no means | 
1 | evident; and that the true test of the allowable- 


ness of it is a knowledge of the change, which 

must take place in the constitution of the atmo- 
2 

sphere, in order that = may be the exact 

uation of motion. In this way it will be seen 

whether the physical change, represented by as- 


2 
suming (2) = 1, be of such a minute character 


as to be allowable. But the author stated that he 
had found the requisite change in the constitution 
of the atmosphere must be such that it must in- 
crease in volume with an increase of ure,—a 
constitution the very opposite of that of the natural 
atmosphere. From this it was inferred that the 
equation which represents the properties of sound 


does not admit of the assumption ($)'= 1. The 


reason why this assumption, though analyticall 
allowable, is not allowable in the problem of cto f 
is that in that assumption quantities are neglected 
which (in the case of sound) are of the same order 
as those which are retained, so that the equation 

as not an approximation, but is re- 
duced to the form 0 = 0; frem which nothing can 

2 
be inferred but that the assumption 


not admissible. The result of this reasoning is, that 
the equation y = F (x + at) + f(x — at), which has 
hitherto been the basis of explanation in Treatises 


on Sound, has nothing whatever to do with sound, 
ome fone ts the motion of a wave in an i i 

ic ium of a constitution the very opposite 
of that of the me 


and of all known gaseous 


kell’s departure on a Provincial Tour. Every Evening at 
MANAGING DIRECTOR, R. I. LONGBOTTOM, Esq. 
Dr. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 3, Tichbourne Street, 
opposite the Haymarket, Open (for Gentlemen 
Lectures by Dr. Sexton at Three, Half-past Four, and Eight 
o'clock, on mi and in connexion with 
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media. The mathematical theory of sound is con- 
sequently put back to its differential equations, 
beyond which not an inch of ground can be main- 
tained. ‘Till the differential equation is integrated 


accurately, without assuming (2) = 1, no ad- 
vance can be made, and science remains without 
a mathematical theory ofsound. The author then 
announced that he has succeeded in integrating the 
differential equation of sound without approxima- 
tive assumptions; that he has, in fact, obtained its 
exact integral; and in the result has possessed him- 
self of the key to the various properties of sound. 
Among several others, it was stated that the exact 
integral accounts for the great difficulty which 
ee mg have found in obtaining accordant 
velocities of sounds,—for the sweetness of musical 
sounds,—for the rapid decay of violent sounds as 
they progress,—and proves that the velocity with 
which a sound is transmitted through the atmo- 
sphere depends on the degree of violence with 
which it was produced, and not (as in light) on the 
— of the wave; so that sounds of every pitch 

ill travel at the same rate, if their genesis do not 
differ much in violence; but a violent sound, as the 
report of fire-arms, will travel sensibly faster than 
a gentle sound, such as the human voice. This 
last property the author stated to have caused him 
much trouble, in consequence of its being directly 
opposed to the testimony of almost every experi- 
menter. For many , as the direct result 
of their observations, and others assumed, that all 
sounds travel at the same rate. Fortunately, it 
transpired at the Meeting that in Capt. Sir J. 
Franklin’s Expedition to the North, whilst making 
experiments on sound, during which it was neces- 
sary to fire a cannon at the word of command 
given by an officer, it was found that the persons, 
stationed at the distance of some miles to mark the 
arrival of the report of the gun, always heard 
the report of the gun before they heard the com- 
mand to fire; thus proving that the sound of the 
gun’s report had outstripped the sound of the 
officer's voice; and a remarkable 
manner the result of the author's mathematical 
investigations. 

Prof. STEVELLY said, that when Mr. Earnshaw 
had yesterday evening told him of the interesti 
fact observed and recorded by Capt. Parry, it 
occurred to him that Sir James Ross having been 
with Parry in all his expeditions, would be likely 
to have personal cognizance of the fact ; as soon as 
he met him, therefore, he inquired, and was much 

tified to find that he had been the officer who 
commanded the gun on the occasion referred 

to. They had been engaged in experiments on the 
velocity of sound, Parry and his party at a measured 
distance of four miles from the gun, and they gave 
a signal when they were all prepared by flashing a 
musket.—SirJ AMES Ross said he had also preserved 
a record of the difference of time of seeing the flash 
and hearing the report of the musket, and would take 
care to furnish them to Mr, Earnshaw.—The As- 
TRONOMER ROyAL said, that while he had no doubt 
whatever of the general agcuracy of the conclusions 
at which Mr. Earnshaw had arrived, and while he 
their ingportance, he could not sub- 
scribe to all that he had said. In his historical 
sketch of the steps by which we had arrived at our 
present knowledge of the subject, he could not ad- 
mit that the method of Newton was wrong, the 
fact being, that it was a strictly correct solution of 
one case of what was a very general problem. The 
method of Newton was the very basis of all our 
modern methods ; and he looked upon that portion 
of the second book of the Principia as a monument 
of the genius of Newton, which he was very sorry 
to see was ep ond a less attended to 
in our Universities it deserved. He could not 
also admit that so little had been done by the 
methods heretofore in use; and although he con- 
sidered a vigorous integration of the equation to be 
very important, yet he considered much had been 
done even by himself by using the method of suc- 
cessive approximations, similar to that adopted in 
the Lunar and Planetary Theories. Of this he ad- 


on Waves and Tides in the Encyclopedia Metropoli- 


.in juxtaposition with one sent to Dublin last 


tana, and the non-reflexion of breaking waves, 
while at the same time, like the whisper in the 
of St. Paul's, they were conducted along a 
sm wall up to which they moved very obliquely; 
also bores and quiet tide-waves, and some others. 
He also could not subscribe to the objection that 
assuming the differential co-efficient to be unity 
required that the air should be so constituted that 
in a given direction should be accompanied 
y a motion of the icle in the opposite direc- 
tion, for this frequently happened where the particle 
was already in motion.— Mr. EARNsHAwW explained 
that what he meant to convey was, that the pres- 
sure should be the originator or cause of motion in 
the opposite direction.—The AsTRoNOMER Roya. : 
As the method, however, of Mr. Earnshaw was not 
_ placed fully before us, he hoped to be able to 
orm @ more correct judgment of it than he was 
now able to do, when he had an opportunity of ex- 
amining it in all its details. 

‘Further Evidence of Lunar Influence on the 
Temperature,’ by Mr. J. P. Harrison. — The 
author said, in resuming the subject he would first 
recapitulate some points connected with it which 
he considered been almost established as 
meteorological facts: viz., 1. that the temperature 
before the first quarter is lower than that of the 
second day after it. 2. That this fall and rise pre- 
vails most in the winter months and in the month 
of May. 3. That a reciprocity of action takes 
place between corresponding days of the moon’s 
age. Thus, whilst it was found, both at Dublin 
and Greenwich, that for twenty-one consecutive 

ears the mean temperature rose at the first quarter 
in more instances than it fell, it fell at the last 
quarter in more instances than it rose; and in the 
only two years in which a fall occurred instead of 
a rise at the first quarter, there was a rise i 
of a fall at the last quarter. Between new and full 
moon this reciprocity of action was still more appa- 
rent. Here, for the same series of years, there was a 
fall in thirteen years after new moon, and a rise in 
thirteen years after full moon; and in five out of 
the eight instances in which a rise occurred instead 
of a fall at new moon, a fall instead of a rise took 
place at full moon. Also a like principle appeared 
to hold good in individual months. For example, in 
twenty-one consecutive Januarys a fall occurred 
in seventeen at new moon, while a rise took place 
in sixteen at full moon. The action thus apparent 
at different periods of the lunation was shown 
clearly in curves of temperature of each day of the 
moon's age. A curve of ten years’ mean tempera- 
ture at Greenwich, for 1837—1846, was exhibited 


autumn, which was also formed of ten years’ mean 
temperature, at the latter station, for 1847—1856. 
At first and last quarters the curves corresponded 
in a most remarkable manner at both stations. 
At new and full moon they alternated; the fall 
in the Dublin curve being at new moon and the 
rise at full moon; in the Greenwich curve, the 
rise at new moon and the fall at full moon. Leav- 
ing the consideration of daily mean temperatures, 
on extracting the maxima and minima mean tem- 
peratures for the month, it was found that more 
maxima occurred after first quarters than before; 
the proportion of maxima to minima, on the second 
day after that phase, being more than 2°] both at 
Dublin and Greenwich, for the respective periods 
of twenty-two and forty-three years. The twenty- 
four highest and lowest maxima and minima in the 
month at Greenwich were then taken for the same 
pm years, forty-eight per cent. found to occur 
at first quarter, and minima only before the day of 
the ge. Similar results were obtained from 
the highest and lowest mean temperatures at Dub- 
lin, and at Toronto from 1843 to 1848. Another 
point elicited during the progress of the inquiry 
was the recurrence of high and low temperatures 
on the same days of the lunation. Taking first 
the maxima and minima mean temperatures for 
thenionth during twenty years at Greenwich—from 
1837 to 1856,—the whole number found i 
on corresponding days (many of them three 
four times in each period of twelve lunations) 
amounted to 236, averaging about twelve for each 


year, or half the maxima and minima for the 
month. To illustrate this recurrence of high and | 


low temperatures, several years were selected, which 


ted the stro evidence of system. Thus, 
in the two consecutive commencing Novem- 
ber 1847 and en October 1848, maxima and 


minima occurred :—In 1847: twice on the third 
day before new moon; twice on the second day. 
before new moon; three times on the day after 
new moon; twice on the third day after new moon; 
three times on the second day before full moon; 
twice on the third day after full moon. In 1848: 
three times on the day of new moon; twice on the 
day after new moon; three times on the second day 
before full moon; twice on the day before full moon; 
twice on the fourth octant, or fourth day, after full 
moon. In the same years there were also, amongst 
many others, the following remarkable instances of 
reciprocity between opposite phases of the moon :— 
in Dec the mini for the month occurred on 
the third day beforenew moon; in January the maxi- 
mum on the third day before full moon; in Febru- 
ary the minimum on the third day beforenew moon. 
And again, the maximum in September fell on the 
day after full moon. The minimum in October on 
the day after new moon. “In addition to this, 
the maxima and minima for the month were found 
to occur at intervals of rather more than seven, 
fourteen, or twenty-one days, and that for several 
successive months, viz. April, May, June, August, 
and September, and so in other years.” In 1838, 
exactly ten years earlier: maxima or minima 
occurred three times on the third day after new 
moon; three times on the day after full moon; 
three times on the day of first quarter; and three 
times on the day of quarter: that is to say, 
in twelve instances out of twenty-four on four days 
of the lunation. At the Cape of Good Hope, reci- 
rocity of action and the recurrence of high and 
on temperatures were even more — and 
systematic. Thus, in 1855, eight out of the twelve 
maxima for the month occurred at first quarter, 
and nine of the twelve minima at new or full 
moon. In 1842, nineteen maxima and minima out 
of twenty-four occurred on eight days. In 1843, 
on seven days; in 1844, seventeen on six 

days; in 1845, eleven on four days. The recur- 
rence of maxima and minima at Toronto and 
Madras was equally marked. Mr. Harrison con- 
sidered that the dispersion of clouds under full 
moon may be now taken as a fact, on the testimony 
of Humboldt, Sir J. Herschel, Mr. Johnson (the 
Radcliffe observer at Oxford) and others. Mr. 
Johnson having also noticed that this cloud-dis- 
— i commences about the fourth or fifth 
day o moon's age, and lasts till she approaches 
the sun, the same distance on the other side; that 
is to say, the influence takes place at that time as 
well as at full moon, though not necessarily con- 
tinuously. Mr. Nasmyth = who was considered 
a valuable witness, from his long-continued obser- 
vation of the moon for the purpose of mapping its 
s , was quoted as having satisfied himself— 
That clouds disappear when the moon is about 
four days old; and also that when this is the case 
for any length of time at new moon, the sky is 
clouded to a corresponding extent at full moon: 
another instance of the principle of reciprocity. 
Several well-known observers were also mentioned 
as having noticed the remarkable clearness of the 
morning of the 13th of September, or the fifth day 
after new moon, And lastly, even M. Arago’s ex- 
planation of the popular notion among gardeners 
round Paris, that the moon which, commencing 
in April, becomes full in May, destroys their ten- 
der plants, it was thought might be quoted as 
evidence of lunar influence on the atmosphere, 
though given by him as a simple statement of the 
effects of terrestrial radiation on early vegetation. 
Mr. Harrison, in conclusion, expressed his belief 
that the remarkable regularity of the recurrence of 
a fall before first quarter is due to the clearing of 
the atmosphere at that period, and the rise after 
first quarter to a more cloudy state of the sky. 
That the same effect is not so evident on the curves 
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at the period of full moon, he considered might be 
due to the greater reciprocity of action which 
takes place at the ayzyEie®, or new and full moon. 
The PRESIDENT 0 ed, that the additional 
facts Mr. Harrison had now adduced must be 
considered strongly confirmatory of the view he 
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so ably advecated. That the moon exercised an 
influence upon the weather, and particularly on 
the formation or dispersion of clouds, was, as all 
knew, a very generally prevailing opinion ; the 
sailors even had a common saying, “that the full 
moon ate up or devoured the clouds”; and Sir 
John Herschel had somewhere admitted that the 
nights about full moon, particularly at certain 
seasons of the year, were remarkably cloudless. 
This indirect influence, then, being admitted, it 
became more important to trace it, as Mr. Har- 
rison was doing, to an influence upon the tempera- 


‘On a Mode of con ing the 

Hyperbola by Pointe” by Mr’ G. 
“This communication was illustrated by two figures. 
In the first Mr. Thurnell showed a very ingenious 
and simple mathematical construction: by means 
of concentric circles and parallel lines, he affixed 
any number of points that might be desired of a 

hyperbola. In the second figure he 
showed the application of this to the forming the 
model by which to work the shafts of columns with 


hyperbolical entasis, exemplifying his subject by | with which he was 
giving the leading measurements of the columns of last college session he 


the Parthenon. 


select its image, was pointed out in different cases 
of ordinary vision. It obviates the difficulty already 
adverted to, of having two different pictures on the 
same spot; it has not improbably an important in- 
fluence in producing the general stereoscopic effect ; 
it also, to some extent, remedies the effect of squint- 
ing, by obliterating the picture in the imperfect eye, 
which could not be else done without shutting it. 
The effect of the law, in some extraordinary cases, 
was also noticed, especially in the power of the 
will to fix images on the sight, as Sir Isaac Newton 
instances in his own case (see his ‘Life,’ by Sir 
David Brewster). The author pointed out the 
great interest of the subject, not only in its prac- 
tical aspect, but also as having an important bearing 
on the connexion between mind and matter. 

Prof. STEVELLY said that in reference to those 
permanent impressions on the retina so well de- 
scribed in the very interesting letter from Sir Isaac 
Newton which had been read, he wished to 
mention a circumstance which occurred to himself 
this summer, and which he was entirely unable to 
account for on any optical or physiological principle 
uainted. 


and had gone out to his brother-in-law’s seat in 


The PRESIDENT observed, that this was a very the country for a few weeks. While there he had 


simple and ingenious method of constructing 


fully aware of the properties of this curve, and may 
therefore have constructed the shafts of their 
columns by it, yet he much doubted whether, after 
crumbling for ages, the columns of the Parthenon 
could now give us the infinitesimal distinction 
between hyperbolic and any other curve they may 
have used. 

‘On a Mode of constructing Tables of Squares 
and Cubes,’ by Mr. C. M. ice She memes 
and cube of any number being given, the following 

uares and cubes may be readily found by Mr. 

illich’stheorems. In proof generally,—let x beany 
number whatever, then x + 1 is the next succeed- 
ing number. Theorem for Squares: x +1 | ? =x? 
+2-+2+1. Theorem for Cubes: 
+327°+32+1. 

‘On a New Law of Binocular Vision,’ by the 
Rev. J. Dincie.—The object of the law in ques- 
tion is to obviate the imperfect vision which would 
sometimes arise from the difference of the pictures 
in the two eyes. In some cases this difference 


would lead to great inconvenience and confusion. | 


It sometimes happens, for instance, that in looking 
at a field of view at some distance, objects con- 
siderably nearer are so interposed as to present 
themselves in the picture formed in one eye and 
not in the other. Thus, in looking at a landscape, 
if the finger or any other object is held before one 
eye, the image of it from the one retina is super- 
posed in the sensorium on a part of the landscape 
formed in the other eye. 


the become 
hyperbola by points, and might therefore be use- habits of the bees. 
ful to architects; but although the Greeks were 


y interested in the economy and 
“One morning, soon after 
breakfast, the servant came in to say, that one of 
the hives was just beginning to swarm. The morn- 
ing was a beautifully clear, sunny one, and I stood 
gazing at the insects, as they appeared projected 
against the bright sky, rapidly and uneasily coursing 
hither and thither in most curious yet regular con- 
fusion, the drones making a humming noise much 


. louder and sharper than the workers, from whom 


also they were easily distinguished by their size; 
but all appearing much larger in their rapid flights 
than their true size. In the evening as it grew 
dark, I again went out to see the bee-hive, into 
which the swarm had been collected, removed to 
its stand; soon after I was much s ised to see, 
as I thought, multitudes of large flies coursing 
about in the air. I mentioned it to my sister-in- 


law, who said I must be mistaken, as she had 


never seen an evening on which so few flies were 


abroad. Soon after, when I retired to my cham- 
ber, and knelt to my prayers before going 
to rest, I was surprised to see coursing back 
and forward, between me and the wall, what I 
now recognized as the swarm of bees, the 
drones quite easily distinguishable from the 
workers, and all in rapid whirling motion as in 
the morning. This scene continued to be present 
to me as long as I remained awake, and occa- 
sionally when I awoke in the night, nor had it 
entirely faded away by next night, although much 
less vivid. This was the first instance I had ever 
heard of moving impressions having become per- 


-manently impressed on the retina, nor can I give 


On mere physical prin- 


ciples, this might be expected to blot out or greatly | 
confuse that part of the landscape upon which it 
was placed ; but upon trial this is not found to be' The Rev. Dr. Scoresby, at the late meeting 


the case, as that part is merely a little dimmer than 
the rest from being seen only with one eye, but is 
equally distinct and as truly coloured. By various 
experiments the author had ascertained that this 
was the result of a peculiar power of the will, by 
means of which the mind is enabled, when two dif.- 
ferent images are superposed in the sensorium, to 
select whichever it pleases, to bring that object into 
view, and entirely to obliterate the other,—it sees, 
in fact, whichever it wills to see, and the other 
_ image, simply by being neglected, becomes invisible. 

In ordinary vision, the determination of the image 
to be seen is effected by the same act of the will 
which determines the position of the optic axes; 
but by certain arrangements which were indicated 
both images may be made to have the same rela- 
tion to the optic axes ; and as the predisposition 
to select one or the other is thus obviated, it is 
made indifferent to the mind which of the two 
images that occupy the same place in the sensorium 
it shall see. en these arrangements are made, 
‘it is found that mere efforts of the will can easily 
bring either the one or the other into view. The 
amportance of this law, which enables the mind to 


the slightest guess at the modus operandi of the 
nerve. Notices of fixed impressions, particularly 
after having been dazzled, are now common enough. 


at Liverpool, had given a detailed account of some 
which had presented themselves to him ; and a very 
curious one had occurred to me some years since. 
I was walking down the streets of t with Sir 
John Macneill, the eminent engineer, when he 
said to me—‘ What has become of my old friend 
Green, who kept that shop; I see new people have 
got it.’ Turning suddenly to look at the shop 
indicated, I was completely dazzled by the bright 
reflexion of the sun shining on the new brass-plate 
under the window of the shop, so that for some 
seconds I could see nothing. As we walked on I 
soon observed before me in the air the words 
‘J. Johnstone & Co.,’ in blood-red characters, 
which soon, however, changed to other colours. 
With an exclamation of surprise I stated the fact, 
and we turned back to see whether or not this 
was really the inscription on the brass-plate, and 
found that it was. The optical account of this was 
simple enough. The retina had been —— 

from the intense light reflected from the 


plate, but as I had turned with pain from it instantly, 
the part corresponding to the black letters on the 
plate had escaped, and as I walked on the red strong 


light reflected from surrounding objects on this part 
became contracted with the darkness, as yet show- 
ing itself on all the ing parts of the disor- 
retina ; as its tone other 
colours in succession possession of the place 
which at first had been red. Sir J. Macneill then 
told me that when first he had gone to reside in 
London a murder had been found out by a similar 
circumstance. The murderer, then unknown, had 
been dazzled by the reflexion of the sun from a 
bucket of water, which another man was carrying 
before him, and soon after seeing in the air what 
he took for a bucketfull of blood going before him 
he was seized with such horror -that he declared 
himself the murderer, and disclosed such facts as 
brought the crime home to him, so that he was 
convicted and executed.” 
SATURDAY. 

‘On the Mutual Relations of Inverse Curves and 
Inverse Curved Surfaces,’ by the Rev. Dr. Boorn, 
which he defined as curves and surfaces the pro- 
duct of whose coincident radii vectores is constant ; 


he showed that the tangents to the two curves are 
At the close of 
been in weak health,. 


equally inclined to the common vectors; that the 
sum of the vectors drawn from the common pole to 
the two inverse points, each divided by its corre- 
sponding cord of curvature drawn through the 


pole, is constant and equal to unity ; that if w=—, 


r being the radius vector of the primitive curve, the 
arc of the derived curve is the same function of u 
that the arc of the original curve is of r. He showed, 
also, that the element of the arc of the inverse curve 
represents the velocity of a planet in its orbit 
through the corresponding element of its orbit, 
assumed as the pri curve. He moreover 
proved that the circle is inverse to a circle, but 
when the pole is on the circumference the inverse 
curve is a right line; that when the focus of a 

bola is the pole, the inverse curve is a cardioid,— 
but that when the vertex is the pole the inverse 
curve is the cissoid ; that the spiral of Archimedes 
is inverse to the hyperbolic spiral, while the loga- 
rithmic spiral is inverse to itself. He drew atten- 
tion also to certain curves which are inverse to 
themselves, and pointed out the facilities which this 
inverse method affords of passing from curves of 
the second order to corresponding properties of 
curves of the higher orders. 

‘On the Successful Establishment, by Astro- 
nomer Broun, of a Meteorological and Magnetical 
Observatory at Travancore, at 6,200 feet above the 
Level of the Sea; with Results of Magnetical Ob- 
servations at Trevandrum, as communicated in a 
Letter from Mr. Broun to General Sir Thomas 
Brisbane,’ by Col. Sykes.—Col. Sykes, after giving 
a very graphic account of the wild and difficult 
country in which Mr. Broun, now Astronomer to 
the Rajah of Travancore, formerly assistant to Sir 
T. Brisbane, and the dangers he to encounter 
from wild beasts as well as the difficulty of inducing 
the necessary workmen and labourers to encounter 
the cold as well as the dangers of these elevated 
regions, and having many nights to sleep exposed 
to’the weather and to heavy rains while the obser- 
vatory was constructing, read the following letter: 

“Trevandrum Observatory, July 10. 

“‘ My dear Sir,—One of the first results which I 
obtained from the observations made in your obser- 
vatory at Makerstoun was the annual law of varia- 
tion of the horizontal force of the earth’s magnetism : 
the law, namely, that the force was a maximum 
near the solstices and a minimum near the equi- 
noxes. This law was communicated by me to the 
British Association in 1845,—confirmed by a dis- 
cussion of the Toronto Observations for 1842; it 
was also confirmed by the results for other years at 
Makerstoun, in a paper read to the Royal Soci 
of Edinburgh, January 5, 1846. I afterw 
further confirmed it by the results of observations 
made at Munich, by Dr. Lamont, in the years 
1843—5. Persons interested in these questions 
who have examined Plate IV., accompanying the 
paper already cited, must have remarked the sym- 
metrical and well i curves (No. 8), 
which represent the movement of the daily mean 
force from the a the end of 
March, 1844. It must have curious 
Makerstoun should have been the only place where 
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such curves have been produced, or, at least, that 
no other has shown anythi 
them. 
so much on @ t magnet, an undisturbed 
instrument, well-corrected observations, that 
it may have seemed less curious that different 
results for this period should have been obtained. 
As I was satisfied that the curves referred to were 
real representatives of the daily variation of force, 
I was anxious to oe carefully other observa- 
tions for the purpose of showing to what extent the 
law was simi at other places. After I had 

anew the observatory of His Highness 
the Rajah of Travancore here, and established an- 
other on the highest peak of our Ghats, I com- 
menced an examination of the observations made 
at Trevandrum in 1844 by my predecessor, the late 
Mr. Caldecott. These observations had never been 
corrected for temperature, nor indeed had the co- 
efficients been determined; and on my first re- 
searches, as the observations did not quite satisfy 
me, | put them aside. On discussing them care- 
fully, however, about a year ago, having determined 
the n corrections myself, | was much 
gratified to find that the results at Trevandrum in 
1844 agreed perfectly with those at Makerstoun. 
This fact I gave in the following terms in a letter 
sent to England in the beginning of this year:— 
‘ The relative ee of mean horizontal force are 
the same all over the globe; and the changes from 
day to day of the mean horizontal force at different 


places on the earth’s surface are nearly equal, the | 


unit in each case being the whole value of the hori- 
zontal force at the place. In other words, the 
changes of mean horizontal force from day to day 
are in the same direction all over the globe, and are 
proportional to the horizontal forces at the places ; 


the different effect of disturbance due to its diurnal | 
period and the different directions of the secular | 


change being allowed for.’ It was attempted in 
this ph to give a general statement of the 
result,—I shall attempt here to be somewhat more 
definite. The chain of observatories of the British 
Government confirmed and extended the result first 
due to Celsius and Graham, and afterwards to 
Arago and Kupffer, that magnetic perturbations 
are felt simultaneously at places widely distant; 
but the conclusion did not go beyond this—it 
appeared that even for moderate disturbances of 
one element at one place, some element, it might 
not be the same, showed disturbance at the other 
—_ Having satisfied myself of the great simi- 
ity of the variations of force at Trevandrum and 
Makerstoun, I could have no doubt but the same 
result would be obtained from moderately good 
instruments at other places; I nrg under- 
took the discussion of observations at Hobarton, 
_ Van Diemen’s Island, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
several other As I had to obtain the tem- 
ture co-efficients and to correct the observations 
y my own processes, the reductions were neces- 
sarily laborious. I first corrected the observations 
at Hobarton and compared the monthly mean 
values at the two stations. I found not only that 
the annual law was the same at the two stations, 
Makerstoun and Hobarton, but that the changes of 
the individual monthly means followed generally 
the same law throughout the years 1844, 1845, 
1846, 1847, and 1848, though the diurnal series of 
observations at Makerstoun were incomplete in the 
last three years. The secular change seems to obey 
the same law at both stations, but the amount is 
ter at Hobarton than Makerstoun. This will 
seen by comparison of the monthly means in 
== the horizontal force at the respective places 
t 


e year 1845 :— 

1845. Hobarton. Makerstoun. Difference. 
January .... ‘002565 000943 "001622 
February .. 003023 001013 002010 
"003206 "002316 

003593 "001340 "002253 
003920 001645 ‘002275 
"003813 "001572 "002241 
August ...... ‘003737 ‘001407 "002330 
September .. ‘003625 001078 "002547 

"003982 "002521 
002461 


| from month to month bei 
resembling thousandth ( 
The exhibition of the annual law depends | would be 

| Fahrenheit in the tem 
_ this amount includes 
secular an 
, The above numbers, however, are far from giving 


mean variations at the two places. 


only about one ten- 
of the whole force, a change that 
uced by a variation of half a degree 


differences due to different 
and different effect of disturbance. 
an idea of the great resemblance in the monthly 
It will be 
some evidence of their agreement that I was 
enabled, after projecting the mean annual curves 
for Hobarton and Makerstoun, to point out that 
two monthly means for Hobarton were probably 
inaccurate. An examination of the printed obser- 
vations showed that this was the case—that one 


"monthly mean was erroneously calculated, the 


other error being probably typographical. The 
former error was less than two scale divisions, or a 
quantity which would be produced by a change 
of 2° Fahr. in the temperature of the magnet. As 
it was desirable to compare the monthly mean 
variations more minutely than can be done from 
the twelve values for each year, I combined the 
_ observations in a manner differing somewhat from 
that hitherto adopted. The usual plan has been, 
in examining the variation from month to month, 
to employ only those values corresponding to the 
middle of the months, or the means of the obser- 
| vations from the first to the last day of each month; 
and in order to obtain from these, the law of varia- 
tion, the epochs of maximum and minimum, the 
means are projected, a curve being passed through 
“or among the points ; or the means are considered 
functions of the line of the sun’s longitude and the 
values for different epochs are calculated. Where 
merely general results are desired, and where the 
means for a number of years are combined, either 
process is sufficient; but neither is satisfactory 
when we wish to note the changes of force as they 
exist for short periods. For this purpose, I have 
obtained the means of the observations made from 
the lst to the 28th inclusive, from the 2nd to the 
29th, and so on: so that if observations had been 
made on every day of the week, we should have in 
this way a ome Be mean corresponding for its 
middle point to each day of each month, each 
period containing a lunation. The result obtained 
was as follows :—the monthly mean values of the 
horizontal force of the earth's magnetism at 
_Makerstoun, Hobarton, Trevandrum, k&e., obey 
the same law,—the minute variations of the 
monthly mean being shown similarly at all the 
places, but the relative amounts of the changes are 
sometimes greater at one place, sometimes at an- 
other. I was now led to consider the variations 
of the daily mean magnetic force. In the obser- 
vations issued from the Colonial observatories, the 
daily means for each Gottingen astronomical day 
are given: at Makerstoun and in several other 
observatories the civil day of the place has been 
taken. Both methods have advantages; a disad- 
vantage of the former method is, that as no obser- 
vations were made on Sundays, some observations 
made on Saturday had to be combined with some 
observations on Monday to form one of the six 
daily means in each week,—so that one daily mean 
in six was not comparable with the mean of any 
other place not in the same meridian. It was 
obvious, however, that for my purpose one daily 


mean from twenty-four hourly observations was | the 


insufficient ; it was necessary to obtain a daily 
mean for each hour, as I had obtained a monthly 
mean for each day. Thus I combined the twenty- 
four observations from midnight on Sunday till 11 


ture of the magnet; and | 


_ that we might, were the curves 
presented separately, suppose that 
same curve. The sudden changes, and, indeed, 
_ with a few exceptions, all the turni i 
nearly simultaneously over within 
limits considered. seems to be a period of 
about two days and a half, or of about sixty 
for which I can offer no h is. This 
is exhibited more markedly sometimes near 
_ equator, sometimes in high north latitudes ; 
general Hobarton has the movements slightly 
smaller than the other stations, but thi 
depend on the epoch of the year. I 
, connexion between these points and the 
either of the sun or moon. I can form 
hypothesis than this, that they exhibit 
tions of the intensity of a distant magnet. 
"suppose a powerful magnet to act at a distance 
induction on a smaller magnet, we might 
that the Jaw of distribution of magnetism in 
smaller t would be unaltered; and 
variation in the force of the inducing magnet would 
be shown on the induced magnet. If the induced 
force were small compared with the proper force of 
the induced magnet, the variation due to induction 
at any point might be taken as proportional to the 
force at that point. This conclusion is not far 
from the result of these discussions. The whole 
range of the curve of February, 1844, may be 
represented approximately by 11 at Hobarton, 124 
at Trevandrum, 13 at the Cape of Good Hope, 14 
at Makerstoun, the unit in each case being 0°00014 
of the whole horizontal force at the place. The 
values of these forces are approximately, in English 
units, 4°5,7°8, The forces are 
approximately 13°6, 81, 7°6, 10°5. The compara- 
tive values of the range given above cannot be 
quite accurate, they depend on the unit co-efficient. 
of the instruments having been accurately deter- 
mined, which is by no means certain in most cases. 
Even on the theory suggested, it should be re- 
membered that the inductive capacity may vary in 
different parts of the terrestrial magnet. The dif- 
ferences of the mean movements are small, how- 
ever, when we consider that the law and amount 
of disturbance varies with the latitude. Indeed, 
the general agreement of the curves at different. 
places lead one to conclude that the vertical force, 
and therefore the total force as well as the magnetic 
dip, obey the same laws. The diurnal variations 
of the magnetic declination may be supposed due 
to two opposing forces acting at right angles to 
the magnetic meridian. From a comparison that 
I have made between the daily mean values of the 
ic declination at Makerstoun and Hobarton, 
I conclude that the mean declination also follows 
similar laws, the north end of the declination 


eo ly in the same direction at 
force 


variations of the daily mean 
hour to hour are felt simultaneously on 
all meridians, and, as I have said, they appear to 


hour angle). The horizontal force is greatest near 
the equator shortly before noon; it is least at the 
same time in high latitudes. If we suppose, then, 
that the variations of daily mean force are due (for 
instance) to the varying force of the solar magnet, 
we man 
restrial magnet simultaneously, so there is an 
increase or diminution of force everywhere at the 
same time. This h is, however, will not 


459 
places. of 
latitudes, 
seem to depend on the di values of the dis- 
turbance at different places ; but so exactly do the 
curves in their general forms (and frequently in 
their more minute inflexions) follow each other, 
be independent of the position of the sun or moon. 

) Within the limits specified, then, we may say that 

| magnetic intensity of the earth increases as @ 

| whole or diminishes as a whole: it does not increase 

| at one place and diminish at another. These 

| results are quite different from those for the varia- 

| tions of hourly mean force. The latter varies with 

| o'clock of Monday night for the first mean of the | the latitude and the sun’s position (longitude and 
week, 1 a.m. till 12 p.m. of Monday for the second 
mean, and so on. In this way, 120 daily means 
| were obtained for each week. It was not possible, 
_ however, for me to reduce and discuss the observa- 
| | tions for a long period in this way, I therefore 
limited myself, as regards the changes of mean 
| daily force, to the six weeks commencing January 
28, ending March 9, 1844, to which period belongs 
one of the most symmetrical curves projected in 

Plate IV., already cited. I performed this dis- | explain the diurnal variation, Sagem pe 

December.... ‘004472 ‘001895 “002577 cussion for six places included within the latitudes | that it is oe by a wholly different of 

An examination of the means given above will | of 42° South and 55° North, and I found that the | action. I have suggested that these variations are 

show that they follow similar laws at both places, | changes of daily mean force from day to , oo due to the inducing action of the sun shifting the 

the average variation of the amounts of difference | lowed, on the whole, the same law at the | isodynamic lines, the direction of the lines, and of 
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the shift determining 
minimum. It is, indeed, obvious that the result 
is equivalent to a movement of these lines; but 
whether the inducing action is experienced by the 
earth’s surface, or its atmosphere, was not evident. 
I think I can prove satisfactorily that the diurnal 
variation is not due to the sun’s heating power, 
whether on the earth’s surface or its atmosphere; 
but that it may be due to the sun’s magnetic action 
on the atmosphere is, it appears to me, much more 
probable. I have said in the letter already referred 
to that the diurnal variation of the ic decli- 
nation is least near the equator where the dipping 
needle is parallel to the ial axis,—so I be- 
lieve it will be found that the diurnal variation of 
dip and of force is least in mean latitudes, where 
the dipping needle is nearly perpendicular to the 
earth’s axis.—I am, &c., JoHN ALLAN Broun.” 
The Rev. Dr. Luoyp said that, although any- 
thing which came from Mr. Broun was worthy of 
the greatest attention, as he need not inform the 


commenced in the beginning of August, and has 
now nearly terminated, n remaining for its 
completion but the determination of some of the 
instrumental constants. The observations in the 
northern half of Ireland were made by Profs. 
Galbraith and Haughton, and those of the southern 
half by Dr. Lloyd and G. Johnstone Stoney, Esq. 
The instruments employed were similar in the two 
divisions of the island, and consisted of a theodolite 
magnetometer, and of a dip circle furnished with an 
apparatus for the determination of the earth’s mag- 
netic force in absolute measure. The perfect com- 
parability of the instruments was established by 
observations taken at Dublin at the commencement 
and end of the survey; while the elimination of the 
magnetic changes will be effected by means of 
simultaneous observations made at the magnetical 
observatory of Dublin. The theodolite magne- 
tometer for the measurement of the magnetic 
declination differs somewhat from instruments of a 
similar nature hitherto in use,—the difference con- 


Section of his great zeal in these pursuits, and of , sisting in observing the sun (or other celestial 


the eminence he had attained as an observer, he | object) by reflexion, and transferring 


having been the first to direct the attention of 


the transit 
adjustments to the axis of the mirror employed for 


magnetic observers to the diurnal variation of the that purpose. By this arrangement, the o 
needle, yet some of the results in the present com- | telescope is always horizontal, and in readiness for 


munication were of so startling a nature that he | the magnetic 
conceived they required to be very accurately dis- | ratus is f 


cussed and verified, especially as some of them were 


often not amounting to half a d 
Mr. Broun, however, was well wo 


of the observation. The appa- 
ished with the means of determining 


| the horizontal component of the magnetic force in 
of a nature and amount which may readily be | absolute measure; but this was not employed, the 
caused by such slight changes of temperature, | determination of the total intensity by means 


of Fahr. | of the dip circle leaving nothing to be desired. 
y the thanks The apparatus required for this latter determination 


and applause of scientific men for the zeal and consists simply of two additional needles, one of 


perseverance displayed by him in establishing this 


which is loaded with a small weight, placed at a 


important observatory, and he had little doubt but ' fixed distance from the centre on the southern arm. 
that the results which he would obtain would more | The observation consists of two parts, in one of 


than repay the labour. 


‘On the Desirableness of renewing Balloon the magnetic moment of the 


which the product of the earth’s magnetic force into 
et is found by 


Ascents in England for Meteorological Objects,’ by | observing the position of equilibrium of the loaded 
Col. Sykes.—“‘ With reference to the desirableness | needle, when placed on the agate planes ; while, in 


of renewing the balloon ascents, I shall limit myself 
to a very few words. The Section is aware that 
in 1852 the Kew Committee of the British Associa- 
tion effected four ascents. The observers who 
fearlessly went up in the balloons were Mr. Welsh 
and Mr. Green. The results of the observations 
were published in the Phi al Transactions, 
and Mr. Petermann, in the Mittheilungen, has 
given a coloured diagram, from which, by a coup 
d’ ail, the accordances or discordances in the results 
of the four ascents at the different heights at which 
the same tem ure is named, are seen. 55° and 
32° were observed as sufficiently marked. The differ- 
ences may be owing to the different angle of the 
sun on the different days of ascent. The tempera- 
ture of 55° on the different days was met with at 
6,800, 3,900, and 950 feet respectively. At the 
fourth ascent, on the 10th of November, the tem- 
perature at the surface of the earth was below 55°. 
Now these differences may be owing to the different 
angles of the sun on the respective days of obser- 
vation, and it would not be prudent to consider 
the inductions as normal conditions. Again, the 
rapid diminution of temperature in the upper por- 
tion of the ascents leads to the deduction of an 
almost inconceivably low temperature at the surface 
of the earth’s atmosphere. It was found, also, 
that the tension of vapour, which at the surface of 
the earth was very considerable, at nearly 23,000 
feet was found to be scarcely appreciable. All 
physical investigations require so many repetitions 
to insure trustworthy results, that I cannot believe 
that the Mathematical Section will consider inves- 
tigations into the conditions of the upper strata of 
the atmosphere exceptional. I trust, therefore, 
that I only anticipate the wishes of the Section 
when I express a hope that it may be a recom- 
mendation to the Council to cause another series 
of balloon ascents to be undertaken. 

Admiral FrrzRoy, Mr. Hennessy, and other 
Members of the Section warmly advocated the 
importance of these balloon ascents; but Admiral 
FitzRoy pointed out some of the difficulties which 
stood in the way of obtaining a renewal of them. 

‘Notice of the Instruments employed in the 
Magnetic Survey of Ireland, with some of the Re- 
sults,’ by the Rev. Dr. Ltoyp.—The Irish portion 
of the magnetic survey of the British Islands was 


the other, the ratio of the same quantities is found 
by employing the same needle to deflect another 
substituted in its place. The apparent obstacle to 
the success of this method lies in the smallness of 
the angle of deflection produced by a slender dip- 
ping-needle, when employed as a deflector at the 
usual distances; the error of the deduced force 
being inversely as the sine of the angle of deflection. 
The equation of equilibrium of the deflected needle 
involves a quantity, which may be expanded into 
a series of the inverse odd powers of the distance 
(beginning with the inverse third), with co-efficients 
which are functions of certain integrals depending 
on the distribution of magnetism in the two needles. 
The law of distribution being unknown, these co- 
efficients can only be determined by repeating the 
observation at several known distances, and elimi- 
nating among the resulting equations. Now, the 
number of terms which will have a sensible value 
in this series increases as the distance diminishes. 
In the ordinary method of deflection, as applied to 
the horizontal needle, three deflection distances are 
usually employed ; the last of these being such that 
no more than three of the above-mentioned terms 
are sensible. With the dipping-needle, however, 
at such a distance, the angle of deflection would be 
too small for ; and if the distance be 
diminished, the number of terms of sensible value 
will be increased, and there will arise increased 
difficulty and uncertainty in theelimination. This 
difficulty is avoided by availing ourselves of a cir- 
cumstance which to have been hitherto 
overlooked. It is not necessary that the usual 
deflection distance should be one of the series em- 
ployed in deducing the co-efficients of the inverse 

wers of the distance in the value of the constant ; 
it is not even requisite that the relative positions 
of the two should be similar in the two 
cases. For if the value of the corresponding func- 
tion be found, for any other position, and at any 
other distance, that of the required function will 


very short distance, the d i being 
attached to the moveable arm of the divided circle 
which carries the vertices, so as to be always ren- 


' they have been calculated. But as 


dered perpendicular to the deflected needle in the 
course of the observation. In the determination of 
the constant the whole apparatus is to be turned in 
azimuth, until the deflected needle is vertical. The 
deflecting magnet is then to be removed from its 
usual position above described, and placed hori- 
zontally on a support outside the box on a level 
with the agate planes, and the equilibrium produced 
the apparatus in azimuth as before. 

is observation having been repeated at several 
known distances, we have all the data for the deter- 
mination of the unknown constant. The constant 
once determined, all future observations of deflec- 
tion in the regular series of observations are to be 
taken with the deflecting needle in its first position, 
the instrument being fixed in the e of the mag- 
netic meridian. By these means the uncertainty of 
the result, arising the smallness of the angle 
of deflection at the usual distances is removed from 
the regular series of observations, and thrown upon 
the determination of the constant, which may be 
made at leisure, and a as often as is requisite 
for accuracy. Even when the constant is undeter- 
mined, the instrument may be used to observe the 


‘total force relatively,—the method having this ad- 


vantage over other relative methods hitherto used, 
that the results are completely independent of the 
changes of the magnetic moments of the needles in the 
intervals of observation.—Dr. Lloyd concluded by 
stating some of the results of the survey, so far as 
ese calcu- 
lations are still incomplete, the results themselves 
can only be regarded for the present as provisional. 

‘On the Results of the Measures of Gamma 
Virginis for the epoch 1858, as determined by 
Admiral Smyth,’ by Dr. Lrz.—‘‘I had the honour 
of presenting to Section A of this Association at 
Dublin, in 1857, the results of measurements of 
the double star y Virginis for the epoch 1857, and 
I now have the gratification of presenting similar 


results of the position and distance of this important | 


double star y Virginis, for its last apparition, as 
observed at the Hartwell Observatory, with cor- 
responding results obtained at Greenwich by Prof. 
ay at Haddenham by Mr. Dawes, at Tarn Banks 
by Mr. Fletcher, and at Wrottesley by my Lord 
Wrottesley. The discrepancies are i 
than might have been oe under the present 
easy state of the object, but on the whole a very 
satisfactory epoch is gained. Although stars had 
been telescopically observed in close juxtaposition 
as early as the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the firm settlement of the physical theory of dou 
stars by observation and reasoning was reserved 
for Sir William Herschel, whose sustained and 
indefatigable researches from 1779 to 1820 form 
the broad basis of our present sidereal astronomy. 
Of the whole of the numerous objects which com- 
his invaluable contributions to this crucial 
Seach of knowledge, one of the most interesting 


and momentous is assuredly the star y Virginis, 
whose observed and computed places have gene- 
rally been found to within the limits assigned 


to probable errors of observation. This star now 
resents a system which affords, by actual changes 
th in angular velocity and distance—the former 
varying inversely as the square of the latter, with 
the elliptical orbital elements deducible therefrom— 
incontrovertible evidence of the physical connexion 
of its constituent members. This binary star has 
been very assiduously watched by various astro- 
nomers, especially during the last thirty years, and 
the obtained results are converting probability into 
demonstration respecting its being subject to the 
same dynamical forces which govern our own 
system. Every advance tends to prove the uni- 
versality of the Newtonian influence of attraction, 
obeying the Keplerian law of areas. In a word, 
by warranting conclusion of the inconceivable 
extent of the controlli of gravitation, it 
forms a wonderfully sublime truth in astronomical 
science.” 


‘On the a by De Star, R 
ittarii, by N. n, Be . LEE. 
1857,’ by the Rev. T. Ranxrne.—Mr. 
not being able to attend the M , his commu- 
nication was read by Prof. Stevelly. Mr. Rankine 
was the rector of Huggate, Yorkshire, and had 
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be known by a comparison of the deflections pro- 
duced. Accordingly, the principle of the present 
method (so far as the deflection process is concerned) 
consists in observing the - of deflection at a 
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now for about twenty years annually contributed | 
this meteorological paper to the Association. The 
first part of the present communication consisted of 
tables showing for each month:—1. The Thermo- 
meter; 2. The Barometer; 3. Winds; 4. Weather ; 
5. Rain; 6. Hy ter. Secondly, observations 
on remarkable days and circumstances connected 
with the Thermometer, Barometer, Hygrometer, 
Rain, November Atmospheric Wave, remarkable 

of the planet Venus, Auroral Pheno- 
mena, Solar Halos, a remarkable ap of the 
Via Lactea, Lunar Circles and Halos, Winds, 
Weather, and Thunder-Storms, 

‘On the Notion of Distance in Analytic Geome- 
try,’ by Mr. A. CayLey.—The author remarks that 
the principles of modern geometry show that any 
metrical proposition whatever is really based upon 
a purely descriptive proposition, and that these 
principles contain in fact a theory of distance ; but 
that such theory has not been disengaged from its 
applications and stated in a distinct and explicit 
form. The paper contains an account of the 
theory in question—viz., it is shown that in any 
system of geometry of two dimensions, the notion 
of distance can be arrived at from descriptive 
principles by means of a conic termed the absolute, 
and which in ordinary plane geometry degenerates 
into a pair of points. 

‘On the Con ion of the Surface of the 
Earth,’ by the Rev. J. Dineie.—This communi- 
cation, which more properly belonged to the Geo- 
logical or G phical Section than to the Mathe- 
matical and Physical, was a most ingenious though 
very speculative attempt to trace, from the cooling 
down of a body so composed as our earth is known 
to be from a high state of incandescence, how the 
great mountain ridges were first formed, and then 
in succession the continents, larger islands and 
groups of islands in succession, by deposits from 
eurrents such as the author conceived must have 
been early established in the ocean, which volcanic 
actions, at first most violent, would chiefly manifest 
themselves along the parts in the neighbourhood 


of the mountain ridges. The author — by 
a izing for having brought this paper before 


before the Geographical Section, where he should 
have had proper maps for its elucidation; but the 
officers of the Association had themselves ruled 
that it should be brought before this Section, and 
of course he had to bow to their decision. 


FRIDAY. 
Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 


Dr. LANKESTER exhibited an instrument for 
measuring the constant intensity of ozone. This 
instrument consisted of two small rollers included 
in a box, which were moved by means of ordinary 
clockwork. Over the roller a strip of paper, pre- 
pared with iodide of potassium and starch, is 
allowed to revolve, the paper becoming ex to 
the air for an inch of its surface in the lid of the 
box. Twenty-four inches of paper pass over the 
rollers in the course of the twenty-four hours, and 
thus registers, by its colour, the intensity of the 
action of ozone in the atmosphere. By this instru- 
ment the intensity of the ozone for every hour in 
the twenty-four could be registered, and minima 
and maxima with an pray a ascertained. The 
register of ozone could also be compared with those 
of the anemometer, and the relation of ozone to the 
direction and force of the wind ascertained. Dr. 
Lankester pointed out the importance of ascer- 
taining the presence of ozone, on account of its 
undoubted relation to health. He drew attention 
to a series of tables which had been drawn up from 
the registrations of the anemometer made at 
London, Blackheath, and Felixstow, on the coast 
of Suffolk. From these it was seen that the rela- 
tion of these three places was as 0, 22, and 55. The 
instrument acted also as a clock, and the time could 
be accurately marked upon the ozonized paper. 

Mr. MARSHALL made some remarks on his own 


‘On Electrical Discharges as observed in Car- 
bonie Acid Vacuo,’ by Mr. J. P. Gassiot. 

‘On the Action of Hard Waters upon Lead,’ 
by Dr. L. Liypsay. 

‘On the Atom of Tin,’ by Mr. W. OnLine. 

‘On Reciprocal Decomposition between Salts 
and their Acid Solvents,’ by Dr. J. H. GLApsTone. 
SATURDAY. 

‘Observations on Dry Collodion Processes,’ by 
Mr. W. S. Warp. 

‘On a Process for the Estimation of Actinism,’ 
by Mr. R. J. Fow er. 

Mr. J. Mercer exhibited several specimens of 
Chromatic Photographs, some being on calico or a 
similar fabric, produced by previously soaking the 
material employed in a solution of per-oxalate of 
iron 


‘On the Uhoice of Subject in Photography, and 
——— of different Processes,’ by Mr. w. 
. 
‘On Nitro-Glycerine,’ by Dr. J. B. Epwarps. 
‘On a New Variety of Pyro-Electric Wavellite,’ 
by Mr. M. A. Gaces. 


FRIDAY. 
Section C.—GEOLOGY. 

‘On the Deposits of the Aire Valley,’ by Mr. T. 
P. TgaLte.—In consequence of the discovery of 
somé bones of the hippopotamus in the valley of 
the Aire, near Leeds, seven years ago, the deposit 
in which they were found was invested with con- 
siderable interest ; and with the desire to aid in 
determining the geological age of the deposit, he 
made some inquiries on the subject, which he now 
proposed to lay before the Section. The bones 
which had been found included those of the Hippo- 
potamus major, of an elephantine animal, an ox, 
and the remains of smaller mammalia.—The bones, 
of which many fine specimens have been collected, 
were exhibited in the room. 

‘On the Geology of the Lake District,’ by Mr. 
J.G. was ofa 
character, the object of the writer being to explain 
some of the geological phenomena of the lake dis- 
trict, on the supposition of metamorphic, instead 
of igneous, action. 

e PResIpENT said, they had heard sufficient 
on the subject of metamorphism to show that there 
was a difference of opinion on the question which 
had been raised, and it would be well to bear in 
mind that geology was a complex science—com- 
plex in its phenomena, and the causes to which 
those phenomena could be referred. That there 
had been a metamorphic action such as Mr. Mar- 
shall had pointed out was evident, but there were 
also phenomena which could not be referred to 
the same cause. There was one objection to this 
metamorphism for which Mr. Marshall contended, 
namely, the degree of heat it necessitated near the 
surface of the earth. There was an idea amo 
some geologists that the earth’s crust was y 
ve in. He was satisfied, from investigations 
he made, that it was much thicker than some 
omnes and much thicker than was consistent 
with that general metamorphic action suggested. 
Many of the rocks were of a fossiliferous character, 
and if animals existed upon the earth, the tem- 
‘see must have been much lower than the 

ype 


thesis of a general metamorphic action con- 
tended for by some would warrant. There was no 
theoretical difficulty as to the metamorphic 
in the older rocks spoken of ; and he should sere 
to accept the theory of Mr. Marshall so far as 
related to the older rocks, which he regarded as 
sedimentary, but when the th came to be 
applied to more recent formations, must exer- 
cise great caution before ee As to the 
elevatory processes to which the lake district had 
been subjected, he had before expressed the opinion 
that the last elevation was —— to the de- 
posit of the mountain limestone, but the precise 
causes by which it was produced were yet unde- 
cided 


‘On a recently-discovered Ossiferous Cavern at 
Brixham, near Torquay,’ by Mr. W. Pencetty.— 
He described the structure and formation of the 
cavern, and the means taken for its excavation and 


exploration, wey that upwards of 2,000 
bones of animals had found in it, amongst 


which were mingled flint knives and heads, evi- 
dently made by man. 

Prof. Ramsay read a 
committee at Brixham from which it appeared that 
Dr. Falkner had found amongst these ossiferous 
remains the bones of the rhinoceros, bos, 
reindeer, cave bear, and hyena, and also several 
well-marked specimens of flint knives, generally 
accepted as of Celtic manufacture. 

Prof. Owen said he was glad that means had 
been taken for the careful exploration of this cave, 
but it would be premature to raise any h 
until the whole of the facts were before them. He 
had not yet seen any of the bones, and indeed was 
entirely indebted for what he knew on the subject 
to the paper which Mr. Pengelly had read, and 
he should refrain, therefore, from ex ing any 
opinion, but he wished to caution against 
coming to conclusions as to the antiquity of these 
remains which were not really warranted. He 
proceeded to show, from the remains of tigers, ele- 

ts, and other animals found in this country, 
in Siberia, and other parts of the world, where 
climate was much colder than was supposed to be 
compatible with their existence, that there was 
undoubted evidence that these animals could adapt 
themselves to cold and temperate climates as well 
as to torrid ones, and remarked that the conditions 
of animal life were not those of climate, but of 
food and quiet. Wherever there was the prey, 
undisturbed by man, there also would be the de- 
stroyer. They had evidence from the writings of 
Julius Cesar of the existence in England, 2,000 
years ago, of three distinct species of animals, 
including two gigantic species of ox, and one of 
the reindeer, and he was himself satisfied that they 
had once had a native British lion, all of which, 
however, were now extinct in > eee , and he 
saw nothing in the remains whi dis- 
to lead him to suppose that 
the animals lived before the historic period, or 
which was inconsistent with the concurrent exist- 
ence of a rude race of barbarians. At the same 
time he was open to conviction, and should be very 
glad to see a good fossil human being, which should 
prove that man had been much longer upon the 
earth than historical evidence led them to suppose. 

SATURDAY. 

In the absence of Mr. Hopkins, the chair was 
taken on Saturday by Prof. Ramsay. 

‘On the Hematite Ores of North 
by Prof. Pxittirs.—Prof. Phillips embodied in 
his remarks the substance of a communication from 
Mr. R. Baker, jun., ‘On the Hematite Deposits of 
West Cumberland.’ The districts of North Lan- 
cashire and West Cumberland, to which reference 
was made, were rich in deposits of iron ore, and were 
now producing, probably, not less than one million 
tons per annum. Notwithstanding their value, they 
had not been carefully examined until a recent 

iod, and some interesting geological phenomena 

been observed, which threw considerable light on 
the age of the iron ore formations of West Cum- 
berland and North Lancashire. The ironstone of 
these districts was found in immediate connexion 
with mountain limestones, and many persons had 
been in the habit of regarding iron ore as of the 
same as the mountain limestone, and as being 
part of the limestone series; but a careful observa- 
tion of the district of North Lancashire would 
far to remove this opinion. Running across 
mountain limestone of that district was a vast 
hollow ; and it was in these hollows that the ore is 
found, lying between the limestone, and resting on 
one side, upon what was evidently a great line of 
fault, as well as in the fissures and hollows of the 
rock, with all the indications of a later deposit. 
The communication of Mr. Baker showed that iron 
ore was not confined to limestone, but was also to 
be found in connexion with the fase slate a 
tions, showing that it was not a deposit peculiar 
tho Mmenianen The opinion which he had formed 
on this subject he by no means wished to be 
accepted as a positive conclusion ; but the position 
of the ore, upon the faults of the limestone as well 
as in the fissures and hollows of the rock, went to 
ve that it was a subsequent formation. The 
latest date to which it could be referred was the 
Permian deposits. He was inclined to believe that 


: 
| 
observations during the last twelve months, and ee 
stated that he had not been able to discover, 
though assisted in the investigation by medical 
— that there was any obvious connexion 
tween ozone and the state of health. 
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these lines of faults and fissures were due to the 
action of causes which preceded the period of the 
Permian and that the iron formation might 
generally be referred to the age of the Permian 
rocks, and occasionally to a still later date, namely, 
that of the new Red Sandstone. He was satisfied 
that it would not do to refer the iron ore of Lan- 
cashire and Cumberland to the period of the moun- 
tain limestone. 

The CHAIRMAN said he quite agreed with Prof. 
Phillips in referring these deposits to the Permian 
age and the later age of the new Red Sandstone, — 
and similar views were expressed by Mr. CHARLES 
Moore and Prof. Rogers. 

‘On the Origin of Breccias of the Southern Por- 
tion of the Valley of the Nith, Scotland,’ by Prof. 
HARKNESS, which he attributed to the action of 


drift ice. 

‘On the V: Structure visible in the Coal 
of Nova Scotia,’ by Prof. Dawson, of Montreal, 
from which it appeared that the following families 
had been found in the formation,—Sigillariz (in- 
cluding Stigmariz), Conifere, Lepidodendrex, and 
Ulodendrezx, Filices, Poacites, and Calamites. 

‘Remarks on Certain Vermiform Fossils found 
in the Mountain Limestone Districts of the North 
of England, by Mr. ALBany Hancock.—The 
paper went to show that tracks much like those on 
the flagstones of the coal-measures are now formed 
on the sea-beaches by the progression of Crustacea, 
and argued that probably Crustacea might have 
given rise to tracks usually referred to Annelide. 

‘On an Ichthyolitic Fossil found in the Devonian 
Slates of East Cornwall,’ by Mr. W. W. PEN- 
GELLY. 

‘On the Trilobite found at the Knoll Hill, 
Newton Abbott, Devon,’ by the Same. 

‘On the Skeleton of a Seal from the Pleistocene 
Clays of Stratheden, in Fifeshire,’ by Mr. G. D. 
PaGE,—the only remains of the seal family which 
had yet been discovered in any of our post-tertiary 
deposits. The Springfield brick-works, where the 
remains were found, are about nine miles from the 


hest influence of the tide in the estuary of 

en; and the lay hills rise from 120 to 150 
feet above the medium tide-level of the German 
Ocean. There are several well-marked ancient sea- 
margins in the valley of the Eden, whose estuary, 
now only about three miles long, and less than 
a mile in breadth, must have extended fully twenty- 
five miles inland, and from two to five miles 
in width. The most ed of these old sea-levels 
are at 20, 40, 60, 90, 150, and 200 feet above the 
present sea—the lowest yielding shells, &c., wholl 
of the existing shores, though over-lying a mer 
marked submerged forest of sheen, aa birch, 
hazel, alder, and other British trees; the second 
containing bones of the whale, and several shells 
of boreal species, the third and fourth rarely con- 
taining remains, and the fourth bones of whales 
and the skeleton now in question. The clay in 
which the skeleton was embedded is a bright red 
plastic clay, evidently derived from the waste of 
the Old Red Sandstone of Upper Stratheden when 
the waves washed the bases of the present hills, 
and the streams brought down from the Lower 
Ochils the débris of the same formation. It con- 
tains no boulders or pebbles, and appears to have 
been a slow deposit, in water of considerable depth, 
and removed from the influence of drift, either 
vegetable or animal, from the adjacent shores. It 
rests on the true boulder clay, which is there a 
dark blue tenacious mass of great thickness, and 
replete with boulders of granite, syenite, green- 
stone, gneiss, quartz, and other pri formations. 
The descending section shows—arable soil and 
sandy clay three feet, laminated sand one foot; 
from 15 to 20 feet of red plastic play, in which the 
skeleton was embedded at a depth of 12 feet—the 
whole being underlaid by blue boulder clay of 
unknown depth. From the position of the red 
clay, and the disposition of the associated gravel 
mounds, it is evident that it is younger than the 


ae sea of St. Andrew's Bay ; more than five from 
e 
the 


Clyde, and Tay, have _— remains of whales, 


of from 150 to 200 feet 
below its present level. As regards the skeleton 
itself (which is in a wonderful state of preservation), 
it seems to be a pretty widely divergent variety of 
the common seal. ( Phoca vitulinw), if not a distinct 
species, @ point, however, that yet awaits the pre- 
cise determinations of the comparative anatomist. 


If the same as the existing seal, then it invests 


that creature with a high degree of antiquity ; if of 
a different species (boreal or more southerly), then 
it shows the high age of these brick clays, and 
a to identify their position in other 


FRIDAY. 
Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY, INCLUDING 
| PHYSIOLOGY. 

‘On the Homology of the Skeleton,’ by Mr. 
G. M. Humpury, Surgeon to Addenbrooke's 
Hospital, Cambridge. — Having lately been en- 
gaged in lecturing and writing upon the Human 
Skeleton, the author has carefully investigated the 
whole subject of its homology, in relation to the 
skeletons of the various vertebrate classes, and in 
relation to its development and connexion with the 
nervous system. e conclusions at which he 
arrives differ, in some particulars, from those of 
Prof. Owen, more especially with regard to certain 
bones of the skull, such as the temporal bone, and 
the components of the anterior, or nasal, vertebra. 
His views, and the arrangement he proposes, are 
set forth in the accompanying Table . In Table, 
II. the bones are placed according to the of 


boulder bed on which it rests, and that it is as old | Prof. Owen; the differences between the two 


at least as the 150-feet beach, and greatly older 


being indicated by italics. He considers that the 


AUDITORY. OPTIc. NASAL, 
Sense Bones AnD | Tympanic and petrous parts Ossicula External Tarsal cartilages. Cartilage of External cartilages. 
' CARTILAGES. of temporal. auditus. cartilages. bones. septum. 
CRANIAL VERTEBRA ARRANGED HOMOLOGICALLY. 
Z CENTRAL PARTS. NEURAL. TRANSVERSE. HAMAL, 
8 Infra Articulating - Di 
VERTEBRZ ........ Central. Ala. Spine. Superior. | Inferior. Ala. Spine. ap 
1, OccIPITAL ...... Basilar Pharyngeal]| Side of Condyles. Jugular process. Mastoid. Lesser Body of Great 
part. tubercle. foramen part of cornu of hyoid. cornu of 
magnum. | occipital. hyoid. hyoid. 
2. Post-sPHENOID ..} Post-sphe- | Posterior Hinder | Greatala | Parietal. External | Internal | Squamous. | Condyle of | Ramus of | Angle of 
noid body. | _ clinoid. part of of pterygoid. | pterygoid. er jaw. | lower jaw. | lower jaw. 
Hinder sphenoid. 
part of 
oliv 
tubercle. 
3. PRE-SPHENOID Pre-sphe- | Fore part | Fore Small ala | Frontal. . Laminz on sides of Palate. _ Superior maxilla. Malar and 
noid body. | of olivary re) of . sphenoid sinus. 
tubercle. Rostrum. | sphenoid. 
4, AATHMOID ...... M Crista Galli, Vomer. | Cribriform Nasal. Lateral portion of ethmoid. Intermaxillary bone. 
plate of plate of 
TABLE II. 
Neurapo- Neural P Hemapo- Iiwmal Di 
Centrum. physis. spines. Diapophysie, physis. physis. spine. — 
1, OccIPITAL ...... Basilar Side of Expanded | Condyle. Jugular Scapula, Coracoid. Epister- | Fore limb. 
part. foramen part of process. num. 
magnum. | occipital. 
2. PaRipfaL ...... Post- Great ala | Parietal. Mastoid. Stylvid. Lesser Body of | Great cornu 
sphenoid of ' cornu of of hyoid. 
body. sphenoid. hyoid. 
0000 Pre- Small ala | Frontal. External | Tympanic. | Condyle of | Ramus of | Malar and 
sphenoid of lower jaw. jaw. 
: process a 
body sphenoid. ¢ 
Vomer. Median Nasal. Palate. | Superior |  Inter- 
and maxillary. ry. 
cribriform 
plates of 
athmoid, j 
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than the silts and which in the 
longifrons, wolf, bear, and beaver, and shells, many 
of which are of boreal species. How much younger 
than the boulder clay we have no direct means of 
determining, though evidently much older than the 
human occupation of Britain, which must have 
kne 
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is consists ef the hzmal elements of two ~—_ 
vertebre ; that the scapular arch consists o 
hemal elements of two cervical vertebree; and that 
the limbs are appendages diverging from the points 
of junction of the hemal spines with the hemal 
ale. The key to the comparison of the fore limbs 
with the hinder—a subject of much difficulty to 
anatomists—is furnished by the fact, that the 
limbs are placed at the anterior and posterior ends 
of the trunk ; and that, consequently, the opposed 
surfaces of their upper segments, as well as of the 
pelvis and scapula, are made to correspond; that 
is, the anterior aspect of the hinder limb corresponds 
with the posterior aspect of the fore limb. This 
disposition of the parts takes place during develop- 
ment. At first, each limb is nearly straight; the 
hands and feet bud out from the sides of thetrunk; 
the palms and soles look downwards; and the 
thumb and the great toe look forward. Subse- 
quently, each limb undergoes a quarter turn, but 
in opposite directions. The anterior limb is rotated, 
on its axis, backwards; the posterior limb is ro- 
tated, on its axis, forwards; the ilium and femur 
slant, forwards, from the hip; and the scapula and 
humerus slant, backwards, the shoulder ; the 
knee bends forwards; and the elbow bends back- 
wards. In the anterior limb, however, a rotation 
of the distal segments takes when the hand 
is pronated, in an opposite direction to that which 
has occurred in the proximal segments; and pro- 
nation is the easiest position to man, and is the 
ordinary position with most other animals. 

Prof. OwEN, whilst congratulating the Section 
on the increased study of homology that this paper 
indicated, and the great ability displayed by the 
author, was prepared to defend, to a very 
extent, his own previously expressed views. 
only point he felt dis at the present moment 
to concede, and at the same time allowing that 
the subject demanded, on his part, further atten- 
tion before making any positive assertion, was the 
view Mr. Humphry taken of the nature and 
position of the vomer.—Mr. Humpury thought 
that Prof. Owen’s plan of regarding the fish as 
the type of the vertebrate animals instead of man 
was not the correct one, and his conclusions were 
arrived at by taking the human skeleton as the 


‘On the Arrangement of Birds,’ by Mr. T. C. 
Eyton.—The mode in which birds obtain their 
prey is subject to considerable variation : adapted 
to this variation are the various members and 
organs of the class. The principal modes in which 
birds obtain their prey are the following:—by the 
power of flight or direct chase; by the power of 
approaching their prey unobserved; by the power 
of climbing; by the power of scratching and running; 
by the power of wading, and by the power of 
swimming. If a division of birds is made strictly 
according to the above qualities, there will be many 
that will not conform strictly to the greatest per- 
fection of development ada to each mode of 
living, but are endowed with a modification or 
mixture of two or more of them. Mr. Eyton pro- 
poses to divide birds into the following orders :— 
1, Raptores, or birds of prey, containing the families 
Vulturide, Falconide and Strigide; 2, Noctivores, 
or night-feeding birds, containing the Caprimul- 
gide, Trogonide and Coracinide; 3, Volatores, or 

yers, containing the Trochilide and Cyprilide; 4, 
Lapsatores, or gliders, containing the Alcidinide, 
Buceride, and Upupide. Mr. Eyton called the 
attention of the meeting to the peculiar mode in 
which the coracoid bone is articulated tothesternum 
among the humming-birds, and exhibited a drawing 
and specimens of those parts. He also stated that 
he was bringing out a work on the skeletons of 
birds, some of the plates from which he 
to have been able to exhibit. 

Sir W. Jarpine remarked on the difficulty of 
arranging birds, and admitted that Mr. Eyton’s 
arrangement had the of presenting birds 
in groups according to their habits, which depended 


‘80 ly on the nature of their food. 


Dr. Wricut read the following ‘Report on the 
Present State of our Knowledge of the British Dis- 
coid Meduside, Part I.,’ by Mr. J. Reay Greene. 
—At the Meeting of the British Association at 
Southampton in 1846, the late Prof. E. Forbes 


brought forward a report ‘On the Pulmograde | 


Meduse of the British 
together with the results of some subsequent re- 
searches, were afterwards embodied in his ‘ Mono- 
graph of the British Naked-eyed Medusa,’ pub- | 
lished under the auspices of the Ray Society. In | 
addition to a general introduction on the structure | 
and physiology of the group, this monograph con- | 
tained figures and descriptions (accompanied with 
anatomical details), of forty-three species of Naked- | 
eyed Medusz, thirty-four of which have been dis- | 
covered by Prof. Forbes himself, together with a 
brief differential diagnosis of each of the — | 
Steganophthalmatous Meduse inhabiting the Bri- 
tish seas; to which were appended an exposition of 
the views entertained by the anthor on the arrange- 
ment and zoological position of the hore. 
Since the publication of the above monograph 
twenty-three species of Naked-eyed Meduse have | 
been added to the British lists. These, with | 
the names of their respective discoverers, | 
are indicated in the accompanying list of 
British Meduside, not enumerated by Forbes :— | 
Equorea (Peron); E. Forskalea (Peron); E. vitrina | 
(Gosse); E. Forbesiana (Gosse); E. formosa (Greene). | 
Oceania (Peron); O. ducalis (Forbes and Goodsir); | 
O. pusilla (Gosse). Saphenia (Eschscholtz); 8. Ti- | 
tania (Gosse). Thaumantias (Eschscholtz); T. undu- | 
lata (Forbes and Goodsir); T. confinens (Forbes and | 
Goodsir); T. corynetes (Gosse); T. Buskiana | 
(Gosse); T. achroa (Cobbold); T. typica (Greene); | 
T. neglecta (Greene). Tiaropsis (Agassiz); T. Pat- 
tersonii (Greene). Slabberia (Forbes); 8. catenata | 
(Forbes and Goodsir). Planeia, nov. gen. (Forbes); | 
P. gracilis (Forbes and Goodsir). Bougatnrillea 
(Lesson); B. pyramidata (Forbes and Goodsir); B. 
and Goodsle); B. 
and Goodsir); B. dinema (Greene). j , 
nov. gen. (nobis); D. Islandica (Greene). Steen- 
strupia (Forbes); S. Owenii (Greene). Figures 
and descriptions of all these species have been 
ublished. Their characters, therefore, are not 
ere detailed. Moreover, such details, without 
the aid of coloured figures, would not be fully 
intelligible. Observations made on several of these 
Medusz# suggest questions of considerable anato- 
mical and physiological interest, the discussion of 
which we propose to enter on hereafter. T'iaropsis 
Pattersonii (first described as a species of Thau- 
mantias) is closely allied to 7. diademata, which 
has been made the subject of a valuable memoir by 
Prof. Agassiz. The extensive genus Thaumantias 
would appear to require revision, certain of its 
recently - discovered forms manifesting affinities 
with those previously described, in such a manner 
as to render it probable that several of these must 
be viewed as varieties of a single species. In the late 
SirJ.S. Dalyell’s ‘ Rare and Remarkable Animals of 
Scotland,’ several forms of Discoid Meduside are 
figured and described. Most of these, however, 
are characterized in so imperfect a manner as 
to render their recognition well nigh impossible. 
“ Medusa idea” is probably identical with 
Sarsia tubulosa. ‘ M. Tima” corresponds to Tima 
Bairdii ; while ‘‘ M. crinita” and “ M. fimbriata” 
both belong to the genus Thaumantias; the 
last-mentioned species being, perhaps, referable 
to JT. lucifera. In the same work are also 
contained coloured representations of Avrelia 
aurita, Cyanea capillata and Chrysaora hyoscella. 
No new Steganophthalmatous Medusa has, within 
several years past, been added to our Fauna, unless 
Chrysaora cyclonota be considered a distinct species, 
and not a variety of C. hyoscella. Medusa cruciata, 
M. purpurata and M. Surirea, recorded by Dr. 
J. E. Gray in his Catalogue of the Pritish Radiate 
Animals, even if admitted to the rank of distinct 
species, cannot, in the absence of more conclusive 
testimony than has hitherto been brought forward, 
be regarded as inhabitants of the British seas. 
With regard to the nature of the Discoid Meduside, 
it seems more than probable that most of the so- 
called Steganophthalmatous ies are, in fact, the 
uctive zooids of various “‘ Hydra tuba.” 
The deposition of ova by Turris neglecta, and the 
subsequent development of these into four armed 
polypi has been noticed by Mr. Gosse. With the 
exception of this observation, we possess little ac- 
curate knowledge as to the exact relations of most 


* the materials of which, | 
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of the recorded species of British thal- 
mata. But the consideration of these and other 


kindred topics is reserved for the second part of 
this Report, which proposes to treat of the struc- 
zoological relations 


ture, life-history and of the 
British Disco 

The Rev. W. Hrxcxs read a paper from Mr. 
Alder, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, ‘On three New 


Species of Sertularian Zoophytes.’ The first taken on 
the Durham coast, was Campanularia halecioides ; 
the second, taken off the Northumberland coast, 
Halecium labrosum ; the third, a foreign species, 
Halecium nanum, found amongst the Gulf weed. 
Dr. Wricut read a report ‘On the Marine 
Fauna of the South and West Coasts of Ireland.’ 
‘On Aquaria,’ by Mr. N. B. Ward.—Mr. Ward 
to consider the application of those 
principles which had ved so successful with 
plants to the subjects of the animal kingdom. At 
the meeting of the British Association at Liver- 
1 in 1838, he directed the attention of the mem- 
to the extension of his principle to animals. 
He felt quite certain that a great number of ani- 
mals would live and thrive under the same treat- 
ment, and he could see no reason why, at the same 
time that our stoves were ornamented with Raffles- 
ias, why they might not be illuminated with Ful- 
goras and Candelarias. In the same year he ad- 
dressed a letter to Sir W. Hooker, in which he 
expressed his belief that animals as well as plants 
might be imported in the case, and these views 
were stated - Prof. Faraday at the Royal Insti- 


tution. In 1841 he established the first aquarium 
for fish and plants in his fern-house in Wellclose 
i coun- 


Square, his object being not to 

ing influence of plants and animals in 
water,—that having been ascertained long before by 
Priestley,—but to determine whether the limited 
quantity of air in the fern-house would be sufficient 
for the well-being of the fish. This plan was shortly 
followed by Dr. Bowerbank in a large glass jar, 
which, when seen by Mr. Mitchell, occasioned the 
construction of the Vivaria in the Regent’s Park.— 
Mr. Ward then proceeded to read a very interesting 
communication from Mr. Mummery, detailing his 
experiments on marine animals and plants during 
his residence at Dover, illustrated bysome very beau- 
tiful representations of some of the animals which 
were living in his aquarium. Of the permanent 
inhabitants were the following :—Actinia crassicor- 
nis, A. gemmaria, A. anguicoma, A. Dianthus, 
A. miniata, A. bellis, A. nivea, A. mesembryan- 
themum, Sertularia planula, Bowerbankia densa, 
Pedicellina belgica, Tubularia indivisa (in various 
states), Aphrodite aculeata, Serpula contortuplicata, 
Pagurus Bernhardi, Portunus puber, Balanus bala- 
noides, Buccinum undatum, Patella, (Bolis lineata, 
Palemon. The three following could only be kept 
for a very few days: Lepas anatifer, Cydippe 
pileus, Lucernaria auricula. Mr. Ward then gave 
a seg Spee of the coral reefs of Rottenset 
Island, Western Australia, by Dr. Harvey, of 
Dublin, and strongly advocated the importation 
from thence of some of the beautiful forms of vege- 
table life, such as Caulerpa, Bypsis, &c. 

The paper was illustrated by a collection of cul- 
tivable sea- weeds from the herbarium of Dr. 
Harvey, of Cork, and a series of coloured diagrams 
of animals inhabiting aquaria, by Mrs. Mummery. 

Dr. LANKESTER referred to the importance of 
many remarks that had been made on the habits 
of animals domesticated in aquaria. He stated 
that he had recently seen a beautiful i of 
the jelly-fish Rhizostoma, which had k 
alive in sea-water in London for a week; and 
believed that with care other species of this beau- 
tiful family might be domesticated and their habits 
watched. He stated that he had taken this year 
large numbers of the Lucernaria auricula at Felix- 
stow, where he had never seen a specimen before.— 
Mr. Deane hoped that more observations would 
be made on the groups of animals and plants that 
could be kept together, as now frequently the 
plants grew so rapidly, especially the Conferve, as 
to prevent the animals being seen. F 

r. W. Hay, jun., of Leeds, read the following 
communication, ‘ Notes on Myrmecophilous Co- 
leoptera,’ by Dr. J. A. Power.—I imagine that 
the interest of the entomologists of the Association 
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may possibly be excited by the tolerably complete 


collection of the known British Myrmecophilous 
insects. It is a group which until recently has 
been almost unknown to our naturalists, and em- 
braces a considerable number of creatures which 
had hitherto escaped their researches. Most of 
these singular animals appear to spend their lives, 
sometimes in the immediate vicinity of the ants’ 
nests, sometimes in the very heart of them; and 
although endowed with ample powers of flight, 
wander but little from their quarters. Hence 
it has happened that a casual specimen has 
r, an e greater ve n un- 
known, or known only ge unique, or nearly 
unique, examples, and even their authenticity sus- 
Messrs. Janson and Waterhouse acting 
as pioneers, Messrs. Reading, Edwin Sheppard, 
Douglas, myself, and sundry others, have, within 
the last few years, by ing on the war in and 
about the nests themselves, brought to light man 
new species, or found others to be abundant whic 
were previously almost unknown. Mr. Janson 
has, in the ‘ Entomologist’s Annual,’ of last year, 
published a most valuable account of the habits of 
these insects, and the mode of searching for them. 
I must say, however, that I cannot sympathize 
with him in his tender feelings towards these vora- 
cious hosts of our coleopterous favourites. Accord- 
ing to my own experience, the spring, i. e., about 
April and May, is the most productive season for 
examining the nests of Formica rufa (which affords 
much the greatest number of insects) before the 
ants have actively begun their labours: the Cole- 
then seem to be accumulated in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, instead of being scattered 
over a large extent of ground as they subsequently 
are. Soon this period we often see the ants 
commence the of gradually deserting an 
old and inconvenient nest, and taking up new 
uarters close by. I have found these old nests 


afford by far the best harvest of insects, which in | P® 


the appetite for formic acid or its odour (apparently 
necessary to their constitution) congregate amongst 
the few remaining ants. If a few showers of rain 
should then fall and wash away the acid, the beetles 
entirely desert the nest. The most efficient plan 
of search with this nest is to place a few handfulls 
of the material taken from near the ants upon a 
somewhat fine cabbage-net, laid on a sheet of brown 
paper. Saprini, Dendrophili, &c. have a tendency 
when disturbed to make their way downwards, 
and if, after a short time, you lift the net to another 
part of the paper, you remove the débris, and leave 
the insects behind. The outskirts of the nests 
should also be well examined, as Mr. Janson 
describes, looking under stones, &c. The nests of 
Formica fuliginosa are more productive rather later, 
when the ants are in activity,—but the investiga- 
tion is to be carried on chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of the nest, in damp places around it and where the 
ants run. The ground being stirred up the insects 
will appear if you watch forthem. Little is usually 
to be obtained in the nest, which is generally in 
the trunk of an old tree. The nests of F. fusca, 
F. flava and Myrmica rubra afford but few species, 
and these are chiefly to be found in the galleries, 
under stones, &c. which may lie upon the nests. 
It is reasonable to expect that more species may be 
obtained by the examination of the nests of other 
ants, especially as the denizens of one kind appear 
seldom to associate with those of others. Formica 
fusca and F. flava seem to be the most convertible, 
t. €., you often find the same insects in both. In 
the nests of F. fuliginosa you almost invariably 
find something. In those of F. rufa you get 
many in some, but very many worth nothing. In 
those of F. flava, F. fusca, and Myrmica rubra you 
may examine hundreds and get py As yet 
we have obtained results from only a few species, 
viz., Formica sanguinolenta, F. flava, FP. fusca, 
F. fuliginosa, F. rufa, and Myrmica rubra. 1 have 
set out imens of the ants, and under each have 
placed the genera and species usually associated 
nat them, and which may be to be found 


nests. 
‘On our Native Wild Geese,’ by Mr. A. Srrick- 


Susp-Section D.—PHYSIOLOGY. 

‘On the Pressure of the Atmosphere, and its 
Power in modifying and determining Hemorrhagic 
Disease,’ by Mr. J. MILLIGAN. 

‘Notes of Experiments on Digestion,’ Dr. 
G. Har_ey.—The communication was 
by numerous experiments showing the properties 
of the saliva, the gastric juice, the bile, and the 
pancreatic secretion. The author stated that, con- 

to an opinion lately published by Bernard, 
the distinguished French physiologist, he had found 
that the human saliva contains both sulphocyanide 
of potassium and iron. The latter substance, how- 
ever, can only be detected after the organic mat- 
ters contained in the secretion are destroyed by 
burning. Dr. Harley had ascertained that a person 
of nine stone secreted between one and two pounds 
of saliva in twenty-four hours. The gastric juice, 
the author said, does not destroy the power pos- 
sessed by the saliva of transforming starch into 
sugar; consequently, the digestion of amylaceous 
food is continued in the stomach. The gastric 
juice has the property of changing cane into grape 
sugar. The author made some remarks upon 
cause of the gastric juice not digesting the living 
stomach; and said that his experiments showed 
that it is not the epithelium lining the organ which 
prevents its being digested, but the layer of thick 
mucus which covers its walls. When the latter 
substance is absent, the gastric juice attacks the 


walls of the living stomach, and digests them ; 
causing perforation and death. As regards the | 
bile, it seems that this secretion takes an active | 

in rendering the fatty matters of our food | 
capable of being absorbed into the system. The | 
most curious of all the digestive fluids, however, | 
is the pancreatic secretion, for it unites in itself the 


properties of all the others. It not only transforms | 


starch and other such substances into sugar ; but | 
it emulsions fats, and even digests protein com- | 
unds. Asa remedy in indigestion, pancreatine | 
should be greatly superior to pepsine, which can 
only digest one kind of food, namely, protein. The 
hn said, he had been labouring to obtain pan- 
creatine in a perfectly pure state, and had been to 
a certain extent successful. With pancreatine we 
should be able to digest any kind of food we pleased ; 
and, therefore, the obtaining of it in a state of 

urity would prove an invaluable boon to suffering 


umanity. 

‘On the Structure of the Retina at the Punctum 
Centrale or Foramen of Scemmering,’ by Mr. 
NUNNELEY. 

‘On the Emotional, Sensational, Intellectual, 
and Instinctive Capacities of the Lower Animals 
compared with those of Man,’ by Dr. Fow.er. 


Section E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

‘Notes on the Physical Geography of North- 
Western Australia,’ by Mr. J. 8. Witson, Geolo- 
gist to the North-Western Australian Expedition. 
The described the climate of that part of 
Australia as being hot for six months in the year, 
but not injurious to health. The country, it said, 
was fertile, and a large variety of luxurious grasses 
was found growing, one species of which was a 
kind of wild oats, from 3 to 6 feet high. The 
indigenous plants were more numerous and su 
rior to those of Southern Australia. The cha- 
racteristics of the natives were similar to those of 
the aborigines of the south of the — and the 
writer was glad to say that, in Lower Victoria, at 
all events, there was no unfavourable impression 
upon the minds of the native population against 
the settlement of the English. 

The CHAIRMAN was impressed with the import- 
ance of the Government making a permanent 
settlement on the northern coast of Australia. 
England had already possession of three sides of 
Australia, and it was scarcely necessary for him 
to point out, that it was of national import- 
ance that she should have on the northern coast a 
port of refuge for her ships in time of peace, from 


which, also, her maritime forces might sally forth 
in case of war threatening her Eastern possessions. 
The abundance of vegetation, and the capability 
for sustaining life which was afforded by the 


country, seemed to point it out as a favourable 


ge for the establishment of a new colony, and 
e thought that, if some little expenditure were 
made by the Government the country would soon 
become populated by Englishmen.—Mr, Marsu, 
M.P., said that he had very large sheep stations 
in Australia, and he could state, from his owz 
knowledge, that the finest wool brought to this 
country was —— at stations where pine-apples 
grew. He thought, therefore, there was no reason 
to fear that the heat of North-Western Australia 
would be unfavourable to the uction of wool, 
he felt there was in the 
way 0 country becoming a sheep-rearing dis 
trict was, that the ht 
during the monsoons. Mr. Wilson’s paper did not 
enlighten him on this matter, nor had any infor 
mation yet been acquired about it. The tables 
which had been handed to him by the President 
stated that there were twenty days’ rain in the 
month of January, but it did not give the quantity 
of rain which fell each day. If the rain chi 
consisted of slight showers it would do good, but 
if continuous rain fell during that time it would be 
nearly fatal to the sheep, by giving them that well 
known disease, the rot. 

— on the Lake District,’ by Dr. J. 

AVY. 

‘ Notice of the Kanikars, a Hill-Side Tribe in the 
Kingdom of Travancore,’ by Astronomer Brovuy. 

‘Notes on the Russo-Chinese Frontier and the 
Amur River,’ by Dr. W. G. BLackte.—The author 
remarked that the River Amur claimed attention 
in consequence of the command of its navigation 
having into the hands of the Russians, by 
whom it had been opened to commerce and em- 
ployed as a means of transporting provisions, muni- 
tions of war, and supplies of troops to her forts on 
the Pacific. It was one of the t rivers in 
Asia, being only exceeded in length by the Yang- 
tze, in China, and the Yenessei and Lena, in 
Siberia. From having direct communication with 
the North Pacific Ocean, it was superior as a com- 
mercial highway for conducting intercourse with 
foreign countries to the other rivers of Northern 
Asia, all of which flowed into the almost inaccessible 
parts of the Arctic Sea. The paper gave a lengthy 
account of the chief features of the river, and the 
territory which it runs. The season durin 
which the river is open for navigation was sta 
to be from about the middle of June to the com- 
mencement of October. The writer dwelt also upon 
the great advantages which the river is likely to 
confer upon Russia. He said that apart from the 
accession of territory which had been uired 
along with the navigation of the river, which was 
rich in furs, probably rich in metals, and a 
large tracts with a genial climate, excellently sui 
for colonization, the opening of the Amur was an 
important event for the Government of Russia. 

‘On Dr. Prichard’s Identification of the Russians 
with the Roxolani,’ by Mr. Cu.t. 

‘Reports to Her Majesty's Government on the 
Physical Geography of the Country examined by 
the Expedition exploring the South- Western Regions 
of British North America,’ by Capt. J. PALLISER 
and Dr. Hector.—The communications alluded 
principally to the investigation which had been 
made with a view of forming a communication 
through the British dominions. The reports con 
sidered it very im t that a route should be 
established thro the British territory, for the 
enco ent of emigration, and the 
of the future produce from Red River and the 
Great Western plains to Canada. The Canadian 
Government had offered 5,000/. for the establish- 
ment of a route between Lake Superior and Red 
River, and an engineering party already com- 
menced a portion of it. 

Intelligence confirming the rumour of the death 
of M. Adolphe Schlagintweit at Yarkand from Mr. 
W. H. Russell. 


Section F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
‘On the Woollen Manufacture of England, with 
Special Reference to the Leeds Clothing District,’ 
by Mr. E. Barves.—Mr. Baines commenced his 
yA ing that it was suitable when the 
ish Association honoured Leeds with a visit 


that its members should receive some account of 
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that great branch of manufacturing industry of 
which Leeds was the ancient seat, and which pre- 


quity of the manufacture, its economy an statistics 
were by no means well ascertained. Though a 
large part of the raw material was grown at home, 
we had absolutely no reliable statistics of the 
amount of this famous product of the British Isles. 
It was hoped, therefore, that the present attempt 
to ascertain the facts connected with the woollen 
manufacture might not be without its use; and 
also that it might derive some additional interest 
from indicating remarkable modern changes in this 
department of industry, and explaining some pecu- 
liarities which at first sight perplexed the political 
economist. The woollen manufacture of Y orkshire 
was p us and advancing; but it could not 
fail to have been noticed that its was less 
rapid and extraordinary than that of other textile 
manufactures; and it might be well to show that 
this was to be ascribed to circumstances inherent in 


the nature of the fabric, and not to indifference and 
hy on the of those engaged in this branch | 
of industry. Mr. Baines then explained the differ- | 
ence between the woollen and the worsted fabrics, | 
and noticed, as bearing upon the same results, that 
the processes of the woollen manufacture are more 


numerous and complex than those of any other of | 


our textile manufactures, and are performed by a— 
much greater variety of machines and of work- 
people. It was pretty obvious, he said, that there 
must be proportionate difficulty in effecting im- | 
provements which would tell materially on the : 
quantity or the price of the goods produced. There 
was still another fact which retarded the advance | 
of the woollen as compared with other manufac- 
tures, namely, the higher price of the raw material, 
wool being about three times the market price of 
cotton and flax. Nor could sheep’s wool be a 
mented in quantity so rapidly as raw materials whic 
merely required the cultivation of the soil. But 
the economist might inquire, how is it that the 
worsted manufacture has of late increased so 
much more rapidly than the that it 
uses the same raw material, sheep’s wool? It was 
to be ascribed in part to very remarkable improve- 
ments made within these few years in the process 
of combing, which was now performed by ma- 
chinery instead of by hand, and the cost of the 
process reduced almost to nothing,—in part to the 


cotton warps into the manufacture, which had not 
only cheapened the raw material, but had intro- 
duced a vast variety of new descriptions of goods, 
light, beautiful, cheap, and adapted both for dress 
and furniture. According to the last Factory Re- 
turn, made by the Factory Inspectors in 1856, and 
printed by the House of Commons in 1857, there 
were in Yorkshire 445 worsted factories, and 806 
woollen factories, but the number of operatives was 
78,994 in the former, and only 42,982 in the latter. 
The av number of o ives in the worsted 
factories, ore, was 177, whilst in the woollen 
factories it was only 53. The whole number of 
operatives returned in the Census of 1851 as 
pr aay in these two manufactures in the county 
of York, was—97,147 in the worsted manufacture, 
and 81,128 in the woollen. Four-fifths of all the 


—s tended to show that 
the worsted manufacture, like those of cotton 


per cent. in speed within the last ten years, and the 
spindle 114 per cent., manufactures thus situated 
must advance which, like the 
woollen, were more 


labour. 


- | conve 


not 
to the number employed in factories, in which it 
was surpassed both by the worsted and the flax or 
linen trades. In the woollen mills, between 1838 
and 1856, the number of ives increased 44 
per cent., the horse-power employed increased 25 
per cent., and the number of power looms increased 
572 per cent.; but still the other manufactures 
advanced with ter strides in almost all these 
respects. Mr: Baines next referred to the sources 
from which the raw material, sheep's wool, is 
drawn, and to the remarkable changes which the 
mage century has witnessed with — to it. 

e wool was English, foreign, and colonial, and 
came from all quarters of the globe. Our largest 
supply was from the United Kingdom, but nearly 

of the domestic wools was consumed in the 
worsted manufacture, and the other half was used 
for the lower kinds of woollen . Within 
living f Ene Yorkshire cloth was made exclu- 
sively o ish wool, th Spanish wool had 
long been used for the seer ote of the West of 
England. Now, however, English wool from its 
comparative coarseness, was entirely disused in the 
making of broad cloth. In the last half of the 
eighteenth century the import of foreign wool 
fluctuated from a little under to a little over 
2,000,000 Ib. a year. In 1799 it was 2,263,666 Ib. 
But in the year 1857 the quantity of foreign and | 
colonial wool imported was 127,390,885 lb., of 
which 90,903,666 lb. was retained for home con- 
sumption. As the exports of woollen goods did 
not increase in any proportion whatever to these 
figures, it was evident that the character of the 
cloth, both that worn at home and that exported, 
must have changed by the substitution of foreign 
and colonial for English wool. The foreign wool 
first used when this improvement in the quality of 
the cloth began, was that of Spain, the native 
country of the merino sheep. The import of wool 
up suddenly from 2,263,666 Ib. in the year 
1799 to 8,609,368 lb. in 1800; and of the latter 
quantity 6,062,824 lb., or more than two-thirds, 
was Spanish. After the French invasion of Spain 
and the long Peninsular wars, the quality of Spanish 
wool degenerated, and the quantity fell off; and 
its place in our manufacture was ually filled 
by the wool of Saxony and Silesia, into which 
country the merino breed of sheep had been intro- 
duced in 1765. The German wool was still by 
much the finest used in any country; but as the 
merino flocks were introduced by Mr. Macarthur 
into our great Australian colonies, and were found 
to increase there immensely without any very great 
degeneracy in the quality of the fleece, German 
wool had in its turn to a very considerable extent 
been superseded by Australian. 

‘On the Iron Trade of Leeds,’ by Mr. J. 
Kitson, Jun. 

‘On the Industrial Economy of Leeds and its 
District,’ by Mr. R. Baker. 

‘On the Rise, and Present State of 
the Worsted Manufacture of Yorkshire,’ by Mr. 
J. JAMES. 

‘On the i of Deeds in the West Riding,’ 
he stated, was established on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1704, the first object being to facilitate the 
borrowing of money by honest traders, who found 
it difficult to give security to the satisfaction of the 
money lenders, although the securities they offered 
were really good. second object was, to 
remedy the evils which might be produced by secret 
of freehold property, by means of 
which the ill-disposed had it in their power to com- 
mit fraud. That registry which the law thus per- 
mitted had, for a long series of years, become the 
ordinary practice ; and it would, perhaps, scarcel 
be possible at this time to find a freehold eatate in 
the West Riding which is not affected by a regis- 
tered document. Passing by the years 1704 to 
1710, it might be noted that while the yearly 
average of registries from 1711 to 1720 was 
only 838 ; the average from 1791 to 1800 had risen 
to 2,355; and taking the average from 1841 to 
1850, it rose to 5,138, having more than doubled 
itself in the first half of this century. This increase 
of transactions in landed property was nearly. in 
proportion to the increase in the population of 


to the number of operatives employed, th 


West Riding, which was, in 1801, 572,168; 1811, 
662,875 ; 1821, 809,363; 1831, 984,609; 1841, 
1,163,580; 1851, 1,325,495. In 1851, however, 
the gradual increase of previous years was changed 
for a much more rapid rise—far greater in propor- 
tion than the increase of the population. The pre- 
vious year, 1850, had shown the largest number of 
deeds regi , viz., 5,950; the year 1851, how- 
ever, reached 8,009, and, in 1853, the a num- 
ber of all was attained, viz., 9,910. is large 
accession of transactions in real estate at this period 
arose, Mr. Dibb stated, from the fact that in Octo- 


societies have 
The number o 
these societies had risen from 31 in the year 1843, 
to 637 in 1857, the largest number being 682 in 
1855. The total for the last fifteen years was 
4,608. <A system of — which enabled a 
vendor or mortgagee to show readily that he had 
a satisfactory title, and which secured the 
or mortgagee inst secret and fraudulent con- 
veyances, must be a benefit, provided the cost of 
its attainment be not too great. The distinctive 
feature of the West Riding Registry was, that 
while any one might search and inspect its records, 
there was nevertheless no exposure of private 
affairs. In conclusion, Mr. Dibb that a 
consideration of the statistics of the West Riding 
Register would afford many very useful suggestions 
towards the establishment of a general register, as 
well in those particulars which it might be desirable 
to adopt as in those which it might be prudent to 
avoid. 

‘On the Rate of be the Metropolitan 
Improved Dwellings for the Industrial Classes,’ by 
Dr. BATEMAN. 


PINE ARTS 

Fint-Art Gossip.—We havereceived a specimen 
ph of one of Raphael’s Cartoons, the first of 

a series about to be published by Messrs. Colnaghi. 
The great original is reduced about fourteen 
feet to three feet, and to two lesser sizes, to suit 
portfolios and purses. There can be little doubt 
that the days of modern ving are numbered. 
The dot and stipple, the inky, vague cloudiness of 
modern cheap engraving can never hope to hold 
ground against the speed and accuracy Bows — 


but the colour of the artist’s thought. We 
soon have fac-similes of all the great works of 
great men translated by photography, and brought 
within reach, not actually of the poor, but certainly 
of the English middle class. And here we begin 
with these great faded designs, which are printed 
off and scattered broadcast, for a “‘ considera- 
tion,” amongst the Art-lovers of England. And 
not too soon; for the great proofs of Ra 's 
grace, tenderness, and passionate religious fervour 
show many traces of Time’s claws. y are mere 
frail, pale distemper sketches on pasteboard, in- 
tended for the Flemish arras-weavers; cut by them 
into slips, and by those rude cuttings seamed and 
lined, they are pricked for patterns, and pared to 
match the frames. have been patched and 
fin by copiers and engravers, from Thornhill 
Jervas to Gribbelin and Burnet. They have 
lain in damp Flemish cellars, in Rubens’s studio, in 
Charles the First’s ante-chambers. They were hid 
by Cromwell in deal cases in Whitehall,— they were 
mis-hung by Wren,—they were chopped about from 
Buckingham House in the Strand to Windsor,— 
from Windsor to Hampton Court. In vain the Sistine 
Chapel waits for them; and the lover of Art sighs 
over the lost Pleiads, which completed the series. 
Who can wonder that tired sightseers cannot, at 
their first lesson in Art, be led to admire these old 
and faded sketches of the great St. John of Art? 
The storks in the ‘Miraculous ht’ puzzle 


—the small boat di them. ‘ 
them,—the isgusts 


the | at the Beautiful Gate’ 


to Peter’ shocks their Protestantism,—the ‘ 
horrifies them. They do 


yailed here on a in any part 
of England, or of the world. . It was peculiarly 
desirable that such an account should be rendered 
is Section, because, notwithstanding the anti- 
| 
| 
: ber, 1850, the new Stamp Act came into operation, 
_by which the duties payable on conveyances and 
| Mortgages were very largely reduced. Beginning 
| with the year 1843, the operations of building 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
. of their being carried on almost entirely in large 
factories,—but more than all to the introduction of certain,—the perfect transcript of everything 
hands employed in the worsted trade were in fac 
tories, whilst only half of those in the woollen trade 
by the machinery of large factories; and as 
mechanical improvements were constantly speeding 
the power-loom and the spindle, so that in 
worsted factories the power-loom had increased 67 
The woollen manufacture was surpassed by the 
cotton manufacture at the beginning of the present 
century. It still held the second place in regard 
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not say much, but are really inevitably disap- 


appointed. Poor Gentiles! want naturally, 
but foolishly enough, like the Iri to begin 
with Art ‘‘ at. the second lesson.” The world is 


of ’s maturity were not pictures instead of 
sketches,—that they were not coloured instead of 
tinted,—that ‘‘they were without seam, woven 
from the top throughout,” — that they were not 
dimpled, cracked, spotted, and worn. 
We wish eighty were eighteen; but as it is not, and 
never will be, we feel thankful that these great 
keepsakes of the dead Italian are now reduplicated, 
and safe from all reach of fire or other elementary 
accident. Photography will render great pictures 


as printing 

and eternal. No fear now that Livy lose his 

books in the Bay of Biscay, or Spenser half his 

‘Faerie Queene’ between Bristol and Waterford. 

It is ‘ Paul 

review,—a beautiful pho 
th 


tapestry design. The figure of Paul, with his hands 
flung up to Heaven, would alone stamp any picture 
with genius and greatness. Some twenty persons or 
so form rather a meagre co ion, and there is 
a want of Hogarth’s subtle and energetic expres- 
sion. Such mental struggle is evidently not within 
either the painter’s wish or aim. He wants breadth 
and classic deep-toned dignity, not bit lips and 
squinting eyes. The only ornament he 
scends to is the waved border of the Athenian 
robes and the rich decorative adjuncts of pillared 
Pantheons and perspective recessions; demi- 
with their backs ily turned, and distant 
avenues leading dimly towards the light; but still 
what subtle composition, what carrying out, har- 
monizing and contrasting of lines, what a majestic 
distribution of light and shade! Do not fail to 
observe the Epicurean, Platonist and Stoic, and 
the Confutsee sage man in the background, the 
fat centurion with that look of labour and pain that 
fat men, when not laughing, generally wear. See 
the looks of puzzle, wonder, amazement, awe and 
a The Jovian heads, the ing brows. 
e receptive stare of faith, ure and belief. 
Look for the young fervent always 
loved to paint; the crisp strong stubborn hair of 
the Stoic; lament the vile sword-cut seam that 
splits Paul's. robe; study the modifications of 
dilettante interest and philosophic contempt. Was 
there ever such a Scripture illustration designed 
before or since! Was West like this, or poor, 
she the convert to the right, 
with the s eyebrows and lips apart, standi 
clutching at the visible ¢ great 
man. See how exquisitely this privileged plagiarist 
uses the favourite Michael Angelo type of trance- 
like meditation, the hand covering the mouth. 
What the queer truncated cripple to the left means, 
or what use he is to the completion of the design, 
we still do not see; but there he is, either a listen- 
ing mer or a badly composed figure, inter- 
sected in some contradictory and unintentionally 
painful way by the architectural lines of the ter- 
. iv i t pictures, have 
too their blot. 
e Guards’ Memorial, designed by Mr. John 
Bell, will be ereeted in the northern rw whos of 
Waterloo Place, facing the Park and the United 
Service and Athenzum Clubs. The colossal fi 
are cast in gun metal, and will have a noble effect. 
By this decision, one of the finest sites in Londo 
will be made use of, and the surrounding martial 
nomenclature will be in perfect accordance. 

The large windows in the cupola of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral are happily undergoing a change. The 
prison-like bars which tended more than anything 
else to obscure Thornhill’s paintings are being ex- 
changed for large sheets of ground glass with divi- 
sions of a geometric and appropriate character. 

extensive polychromatic decorations cannot 
yet be looked for on the cold stony surface of the 
interior of this great temple, a powerful means of 


has great books, really imperishable | certs. 


preaching at Athens’ that we now | of Asis 


conde- | seum has modified its 


tainly an extreme 
to be 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—M. J IEN’S CON- 
—M. JULLIEN’S Twentieth and ST ANNUAL 
SERIES of CONCERTS will commence on the lst of NOVEM- 
BER, continue for One Month, and will be given as M. Jullien’s 
Farewell and “ Concerts d’Adieu,” before his for 
“ Universal Musical Tour” through every City and Capital of 
Europe, America, Australia, the Colonies, and civil towns 
and Africa, accompanied his orchestra and 
other artistes, “ savanta, hommes lettres,” being the nucleus of 
a Society oe A formed, under the title of “ Société de l’Har- 
monie U nive ,” instituted not only to ize the divine 
and civilizing art of Music, but to promote, through Harmony’s 
a noble and thropic 
tus will shortly be published —All communications to be 
to M. Jci.iex, 214, Regent Street, W. 


MR. and MRS. HOWARD PAUL'S Comic and Musical 
“PATCHWORK” EVERY NIGHT (Saturdays included), at 
Eight, at the EGYPTIAN HALL. Mrs. Howard Paul will 

t her wonderful imitation of Mr. Sims Reeves in Balfe’s 
iss , an “old-young .”"—Stalls, se. ; 


Musicat AND Dramatic Gosstp.—The Colos- 
i during the week. 
Mr. Foster has entered on a popular entertainment 


Lisbon earthquakes, Styrian caves, London or 
Paris by night, music, wit, frolic, and impersonation, 
the visitor is kept in a whirl of wonder, laughter, 
and transformation in this very popular place of 
instructive amusement and amusing instruction. 

‘ Martha’ is advertised positively for Drury Lane 
on Monday next. 

Saturday last drew a large audience to the 
Crystal Palace for the benefit of Mr. Manns, the 
musical director. The music was variously chosen, 
and the director's friends testified unbounded 
delight with his selections and his services. Perhaps 
we ought to mention in this connexion that among 
other attractions of the week at the Crystal Palace 
the Comet has been chief, far indeed outshining 
all his fellows, 

The Princess's Theatre re-opened on Saturday 
with ‘The Merchant of Venice.—At the Hay- 
market, a new actress has , as the soubrette 
in ‘The King’s Gardener.’ Her name is Miss 
Weekes; she is arch and lively, and warbles plea- 
santly. ‘The School for Scandal’ was performed 
at this house on Monday.—At the Lyceum, on 
Monday, ‘The Hunchback’ was acted, for the 
benefit of Mr. Chatterton, with a novel cast: Mr. 
Falconer as Master Walter, Mr. Leigh Murray as 
Sir Thomas Clifford, and Mrs. Charles Y oung, lent 
for the evening by the management of Sadler's 
Wells, in /Julta.—At the Standard, Mr. Dillon 
appeared in Hamlet, being i 
only.—The same tragedy has also been _ 
at Sadler's Wells, alternating with ‘ Love 


Peter and Lady Teazle, in two or three scenes from 
‘The School for Scandal.’ They have been evi- 
dently well instructed, but lack the force that per- 
tained to the Batemans. They publish, however, 
a certificate of their merits, signed ie Miss Charlotte 
Cushman.— We mentioned some weeks ago the long 
run of ‘ It’s never too late to mend’ at the Grecian 
Saloon. The performance of that work still con- 
tinues, and has arrived nearly at a hundred nights. 
The Lord Chamberlain, in consideration of the 
general merits of its performances, the improvements 
introduced into the establishment, and the wey 
ment of the building, has granted a licence to thi 
of entertainment as a theatre, which, says 
. B. O. Conquest in his advertisement, “ is 


enrichment is open to the Dean and Chapter by 


building of which the metropolis has every reason | artistic 
proud. 


through at onee takes equal rank with the regular metro. 


MISCELLANEA 

Brussels Congress.—Should any reader care to 

see what the Brussels Congress has declared in hig 

behalf, here are the 1. Inter. 
onal 


that 


work in a foreign country; that is to say, that the 


fact of his having co with the requirements 


works and musical compositions to be placed on 
the same footing as literary works as regards copy- 
right. 6. An author’s or composer's right over 
the ion or performance of his works, 


fe as 

8. An abolition, or at a reduction, of Customs 

dues on all works of genius.”—-The principle of 

perpetuity in literary and artistic copyright was 


resort, but the annual mortality in the various dis- 
tricts comprising watering-places seldom exceeds 21 
in 1,000 of the population, and is probably lower 
in those regions of the districts to which visitors 
resort. The lowest mortality at the English water- 
ing-places, as they are rather desi 
occurs at Eastbourne—only 15 in 1,000; ae oe 
the Isle of Wight, Mutford (including Lowestoft 


Malvern), and A 
of Thanet, Newton Abbot (including the east and 
south-east of Devon), 19 in 1,000. After these the 
rates of mortality rise gradually to 23 and 24, 
which numbers the somewhat less salu- 
brious districts of Yarmouth and Bath. Clifton 
also stands as high as 23, but a part of Bristol is 
included. Tunbridge Wells stands at 20, Dover 
at 21, Cheltenham at 20, Warwick (Leamington) 
at 20, Derbyshire (Buxton, Matlock, &c.) at 20, 
Scarborough at 21, Harrogate at 20, Whitby at 21, 


Kendal at 20, and at 21. “It should 


therefore no longer to be regarded as a saloon, but 


\4 


se: 


G22. €. ERE 


tinting the rays of light as they stream 
the spacious southern windows that light the=yYe™mpomemnenerrres ee 
A rich architectural style of decoration of the | drama have never been more palpably illustrated 
Renaissance period, as seen in the cathedrals of | than at. places of this description. They have suf- 
full of such people, who are always wishing “the | Flanders, would be very appropriate, and possibly | fered almost “a sea-change,” and one immensely 
rose was a polyamthus.” We regret as much as | might test the artistic attainments of our glass | for the better. 
they do that. these inestimable and sublime works | designers less. severely than the ambitioss fighte | OOOO 
we commented on when speaking last of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. The prison bars, seemingly more 
heavy than the William-the-Third windows of 
Hampton Court and Kensington Palaces, are cer- 
disfigurement to a classical 
co ht, with or without reciprocity, 
of a uniform law, 
eee Drovection to the produce of intellect may be 
ee universal, 3. Complete equality between native 
— and foreign authors. 4. A simplification of the 
formalities required for an author to publish his 
ground, and the dark, battlemented edges of the old 

. Works of design, painting, sculpture, archi- 

——_—________ tecture, and engraving to be placed on the same ; 
Superior Salubrity of England.—The Registrar- 
General, in his last Report on Births, Deaths and 
Marriages, says, that it is now well established by 
with success. The old and inexhaustible attractions | ©*tensive observation, that England is the healthiest 
very properly remain as they were. Between Swiss country in Europe. France stends next to Eng. 
waterfalls, tropical aviaries, Athenian galleries, | 404 im salubrity. In the Continental cities the 
annual rate of mortality is seldom less than 30 in 

1,000; and frequently as high as 40. In London 
the rate of mortality is only 25 in 1,000. Statis- 
tical records prove that ‘‘ the climate of England 
is eminently salubrious”; and it has not yet been 
shown that the climate of any part of the Conti- 
nent is more salubrious than this island,—crowned 
with hills of moderate elevation, sloping towards 
the east and the south; bathed by the showers of 
the Atlantic; drained naturally by rivers running 
short courses to the sea; cultivated more exten- 
sively than other lands, and producing those un- 
equalled breeds of sheep, cattle and horses, which 
flourish only in healthy places. The healthiest 
of are not yet places of general 
Barnstaple (lifracombe inclusive), and Anglesey, 
17 in 1,000; Hastings, U pton-on-Severn (including 

Chase.’—Madame Celeste appeared on Monday at 

the Standard in the eternal ‘Green Bushes.’ After 

the drama, the Boone children appeared as Sir 
always be borne in mind,” says the Registrar, “ in 
selecting places of resort, that, through the peculiar | 
nature of zymotic diseases, places usually healthy | 
are periodically visited by epidemics, which can 
only be avoided by consulting recent returns, or 
by actual inquiries on the spot. The cleansing and 
sewerage of all watering-places require improve- 
ment, as their arrangements were made when sani- 
tary science was at a low ebb.” 

To CorREsPoNDENTs.—J. H. G.—T. M.—H. B.—G. H. 
—H. R.—8.—G. 8.—J. W.—received. 

TenN.—The ‘Answers te Lord Overstone’s Questions,’ 
entire, were published last December in a Blue Book, 
headed ‘Questions proposed by Lord Overstone to the 
Decimal Coinage Commissioners, with Answers.’ cv) 
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Price One Shilling, free by post, 
WAR SONGS. 
By W. C. BENNETT, 


Author of‘ Baby May,’ ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance,” &c. 
Prom the Athencum. 

War we who 

tly meri merited and our So 

qriter who has al erred sense on earnest stu- 

of the poetic artes the of life,and 

the events of the passing. he dealt fag fugitive themes, but 

in a manner that wil and from the epithet. 

His style, too, is his rr ; never fo His 

words are, for most part, Saxon. Buch is character of Mr. 

Bennett's jus. It is eminently patriotic also; and these War 
Bongs, th bemes and t, ‘os 

‘ poems are 
Bennett they are but opportuni for spontaneous 


From the Examiner. 
“There is & spirit and true instinct for poetry in these ‘Wer 
Song From the Weekly Diepatch. 
“ These have r and fire about them.” 

the University Magazine. 

“These Gongs have thie great wert t, that they are written in 
strong, vigorous, m 

the Morni Advertiser. 


From 
* Fall of feeling, meledy, and fire.” 
London : Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 

MR. W. C. BENNETT'S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Just published, feap. 8yo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 
QUEEN ELEANOR’s VENGEANCE 
And OTHER POEMS. 


BY BENNETT, 
of Baby May,’ ‘War Songs,’ ko. 


est 


rarity,—who were not to speak salt naturally like men, 
Eleanor’s Vengeance ’ is admirable ; it bas the 
of tragic fie fire brief, be but and defined as a 
"Te conspicu is poem we would p 
entitled ‘ A New. Griselda’ —— there is simplicity of 
le but peither baremess nor barrenness’ The tender emotions, 
known to those who dive deepest below the surface 
of Temetie life, are employed in this in this m as only a true 
<anemploy them. Mr. 
consist not in the in 
regions of the ‘Gods,’ but in the homely which carries a 
through the dwellings of men. 
acknowledgment of his fame to say so — by thousa 


angeis, and by thousands of full-grown men and women. ) 
wonder he is so well known, since he has conversed with them 
in a language they can anderstand—since he has expressed to 


them home ta aud heme purest 
patios. The me before us will serve still more to rivet the 
p of the poet and his readers.” 


From the Weekly Dispatch. 


too, are among , and are 
familiar in + *+ omes. The longest poem in the book is 
*Queen Eleanor's @ terrible tale, related with com- 


mensurate force. * is an ambitious strain, finely 
conecived and executed. Mr. Bennett has produced a charming 
and graceful book.” 


“Mr. Bennett wri h practised skill 
remarkable in unim 


every one who 
Fraser's Magazine. 
“It is impossible to deny the 
from which this Teen 

into words of T * Bacchus and nh our 
National Gallery, p erhaps a famous song of Shelley’ 5 
may have been echoing in Mr. s brain when he 
*Summer Invocation’; but no one that was nota ad ra 


ced the echo with such a sweet 
Altogether, Mr. aud such 


ef his own 
From the Athenaeum. 


genuine 
ion, 


appears to us full of promise.” 


the Examiner 
shares with Dr. Mackay the right to be 
mple unaffected ected utterance. In his is new 
tene of ‘New 
le—less suited to the writer's genius—of the 
* Queen which the book ie named. 


ere 
f the primrose nk, of 
and of summer rain; and there is occasio expression 
love of children, which few walhess of our day have 
60 much naive fidelity as Mr. Bennett.” 


volame 

Tt is entitled Gueen Eleanor’s V 
mong these there are strains 


F 


of Mr. W. C. 
peo and 


ets, and shows a power in dealing with the elements 
mirers. 
dwells but litt He; the vindictive feelings of 
the jealous Eleanor are those that have plainly fascinated the 


genius. A dramatic 7 entitled ‘ A Character,’ + — 
The na Merton, isa 


Race.’ The ‘ New Griselda,’ which 
, has less of pure beauty, and the 

urb the ideal — = Mr. Ben 


Is not the following 


os it were, ins war 


poet 
rium in our opinion, 
walks the classic j 


the more we mey, 
commendation ibe proms entitied Cclambuy’ end 
victory, and lovingly unite, 


Miss Procter’s and Lyrics, 
will be ready on the J4th instant, price Sa 

* What has been shown will satisfy the seater that 

make-believe book. It entitles Miss a place of 

merely because y have sesthens brain and 
ecking -bird. "—Ataenaum. 


Op 
her own 
heart 
and glib 


Lendoan : BELL & DALDY, 196, Fleet-street. 


NEW BOOKS. 


-- 


1. 
ISAAC TAYLOR’S NEW WORK. 


Logic in Theology, and other Essays. 


FAT LOR, Author of ‘ The Physical Theory 


2. 
COMPANION TO GEORGE HERBERT'S POEMS. 


The Sacred Poems and Pious Bjacu- 


LATIONS of HENRY VAUGHAN, with Memoir by the 
Rev. H. F. ae New Edition, 5s ; large paper, 7s. 6d. 


they have 


“ Preserving al piety of Herbert, 
his and arpa, with 


Maud Bingley. Tale. By! F. 


GRAHAM. 2 vols. 


Redfield ; or, a Visit to the Country. 
A Story for Children. Royal 16mo. 


5. 
The Children’s Picture-Book of Eng- 


The Children’s Bible Picture-Book; 


Modern Artists. 5a. ; 9. 


Parliamentary Short-hand. By 


THOMPSON COOPER. Svo. 6d. 


Choice Notes from Notes and 


Vol. I.—HISTURY. By the Editer. Fesp. 8vo. cloth, 5a 


“Tt is full pleasant to read en and 
well worthy of preservation in a permanent shape.”"— ’ 


|The Elements of the English Lan- 


GUAGE. By ERNEST ADAMS, , Assistant- Master in 
University School 


10. 
The Student’s Text-Book of English 


me t es 
Post Svo. 2a. 6d. cloth ; 28. sew 
“ This is very much in “4 y seen de- 
influence character, aud results, this Text-Book ‘is more imme- 
diately devoted it also good sume of 
ry. e can aw very praise oa volume w may 
prove invaluable to tcachers — Athenaeum. 


ll. 


First French Book ; a New, 
Practica), and vy Method of | Pier lements of the 

By PF. GASG, Author of 

* Materials for Com position,’ &. ls. 6d, 


12. 
Materials for French Prose Composi- 


TION ; or, from best English Prose Writers. 

ings. By F x oa An Master at Brighton 
College. 


EA Gage, whose edition of a 

useful work : ‘ Materials for French Prose Composition, 
consisting of a great variety ye extracts from our best p 
writers—particularly those of the ~ day—with Uh notes to to 
their to dvanced stu s could 
not have a better ein 
idiomatic style of writing that language. 


A Test-Book for Students. Part IIL. 


MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE; comprising Sets of Foqere 
arranged and ous Test for the New Ex- 


asa previ 
the Rev. T. STAN M.A., Head- 


MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. with Map and Illustration, 
Dedicated, by Permission, to the Right Hon. Sir Edward Bulwer 


THE NEW ELDORADO; 
Or, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
From PERSONAL OBSERVATION. 
By KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, Esq., Author of 
Yarra-¥ ; or, the Wandering Aborigine,’ &c. 
ee | is full of information as to the best modes existing 
or expected of reaching these enviable countries.” 
“The work is exceedingly rtune: 
great in filling with ap 
are now laid in the berth for Frazer's hive. Te is spirivedly 
written, and will amuse as well as instruct, and necessarily 


su ves he 
“ There is in vebumne vender 12 acceptable.” 
“The book gives all the information which it is possible to 
the New Colony. It is ona most in- 
teresting and oy — The Star 
descriptive of British Columbia. It will be 
useful.”— Sunday Timea. 
II. 
In 1 vol. price 3s. 6d. ( Vow Ready), 
HINTS ON AGRICULTURE, 
Relative to profitable Draining and M also the Com- 
parative Merits of the Pure Breeds of Cattle dheep. 
Author of The Stud Practice,’ &c. 
Itt. 
In 2 vole cloth. (Jn the Presa) 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF 


A DRAMATIC AUTHOR’S LIFE. 

By EDWARD FITZBALL, Esq. 

Author of ‘ The Siege of Rochelle,’ * Nitocris,’  Maritana,’ . 
In 1 

WRIGHT’s FISHES and FISHING. 


Anglers find it worth their waits bo the expe- 


Sill found both tod entertaining to the lovers o 


v. 

In 1 vol price 7s. 6d. to Subsoribers ; and 10s, 6d. Non-subscribers, 
ZEAL IN THE WORK OF THE 
MINISTRY; 

Or, the Means by which every Price hte 
By M. L’ABBE DUBOIS. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HILLS AND HOLLOWS. 


By the Author of ‘Blanche and her Betrothed.’ 


2. 
ETHEL BERANGER, 


By MRS. PHILLIPSON. 


3. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Countess of Westmoreland. 
In l vol. post 4to. price 122. 


BHANAVAB: 


A Romantre Porm. 


EDWARD FITZBALL, Eq 
Author of *‘ The * Maritana,’ ‘The Tragedy of 
Nitocris,’ * The Piping Dusehman,” 


With Original Design by Berkley, engraved on Steel by Allen. 
In the Press. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. Ta. 6d. 


LORD MONTAGU’S PAGE: 
An Historical Romance. 
Author of The Tite Woodman,’ ke. 
In 3 vols 31a. 6d. (This day.) 

HOME AND THE HOMELESS. 


In 2 vola price 2is. 


THE ADMIRAL’S NIECE. 


By MRS. HEATHCOTE. 
In 1 vol. 160. 6d. 
MILLY WORRENER. 
In 3 vols. Sia. 6d. 


MASTER AND PUPIL. 


RS, MACKENZIE, DANIE 


In post Svo. (in the Press.) 
HISTORICAL GLEANINGS 
ABROAD and AT HOME; 


on 


“Mr. W. C. Bennett is a poet of great power, and possessing a 
fine descriptive yy By employed on subjects of 
a picturesque, rural character. me of his poems on children, 
| Queries. 
“Many a tender thought and charming fancy find graceful ee 
trees, 
of that 
with 
Bennett. e 
bring Tennyson an 
ng te mind, without abating our respect for the immedia 
author. The ballad which initiates the collection is written i 
| 
ber vengeance 
ce is cruel, or rather more 60. e Quee 
only but the Creole annihilates. The piece 
most to our mind is‘ The 
conventions introduced dist eee 
nett’s classic imitations 
Judgment of Midas”? The palitieal pieces are rigorous, satirical 
r are cal, 
ons a omestic 
we best love % Mr. Bennett. Also, lately published, 
Part I. History and ee Price 2s. 6d. 
; Part II. Language and Literature, Price 2s. 6d. 
Part IV, Physical Science. [Shortly. a 
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Now ready, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. Vol. V. Re-issue of 


ASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, con- 
taining, in addition to the ee branches of Education 
treated of in ublished, Lessons in Algebrs, 


ee istry, French eadings, Geography, Geology 
Geometry k, Italian, Physics or Natural Pinlosophy, Read: 
ing and Elocution, and Mathematical Illustrations ; ; besides 


variety of other useful . >? The execution of every Ror 
tion of itis m The D enormous ; 
and filled up field of rast and most im- 


community.” Dublin ity e—“We 
cordiall mmend the work to the contin approbation of an 
intelligent pu public.” “ The w wo a com- 
plete manual of popular informa — 


on.” com- 
mended as an excellent of valuable information.” Dum- 
Courier. most earnestly recommend this cheap 

and most useful reey “The re-issue o 
* Cassell's Educator’ is sign of the 


vols, 8a. 
8. 3d.; double vols. ls 
"W. Kent & Co > ae and all Booksellers. 


THE 
AUTHORIZED VERSION 


OF THE 


OLD TESTAMENT 
SCRIPTURES ; 


REVISED, CONDENSED, CORRECTED, AND 
REFORMED. 


PLAN OF THE WORK. 
readiest wa te the seme sort of 


ture to be, the r 
ures, W before in a lon the process 


pursued towards its compilation. 


the Scriptures, the first taken, 
was, d then to withdraw — the body of the work, 
one of all such Rie rtions as prov na second time in- 
pow, thee * genealo, ies"; titles to the 

Books: : chapters, and num the same, together 
certain ot other scattered passages, — which passages it is 
, but —_ the most conscientious advocate “4 


continuity, 
qonsisheney of sequel, or see of content So much achiev 


one would the 


all this 


with the nearest context which were afforded of on next most 
kindred spirit. 8 Game of ode will mostly be found to be 
inscribed Shee. lsaiah-A kuk- Mi 


mos; ica 
Considering, on theone hand, the almost inconceivable state of 
confusion an ' defectivenese i into which these writi ha 
fallen ; on the other, the utter uncertainty which re —_ 
thing ‘connected with origin, transm 

the wonderful unity harmon 


ence, to 
asa he m4 intelligible to the minds of men, the Authorized 
sion of the the grand old English Bible. Indeed, 


reaso 

“pt to be so very capricious a method of ci 

this— the accompanying volume shoul 

subjected to a like, so fiery, anordeal. For instance, every clue 

Ravi ving been e m its every page which might in any way 

serve to identify its text with the context of the several quarters 

from whence it was derived, let rr: dissection be then commenced; 

nce brac | 


out. In a word, given all that which is h ed, 
as it standsin the let, the resolution 
t 
test, 


inasmuch such feat his toa very considerable be 
ormed a mere d the memory, that, 


ought well to mention uch a knowledge will enable any 
who =e be sufficien , or sufficiently curious, to en 
upon such a resolution, to form to themselves some sort of rough 


i hay the fir first place, of the nature of the enterprise upon which 
ked ; and, in the second, of the progress which 
they may’ happen to be m making in the same, 
n of the Work, by the Author. 


One thick tee with Notes, 10s. 
HOLyoakE & Co, Fleet-street, London. 


STANDARD 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MR. BENTLEY. 


I. 


YONGE’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 


A New Phraseological English-Latin and Latin-English 
Dictionary 


Part I. ENGLISH-LATIN, 6d. 
Part Il. LATLN-ENGLISH, 6d. 
hale Work complete in One Volume, strongly 
bound in roan, 158, 


II. 
The PRIMARY PRINCIPLES of 
REASONING. 
Ill. 


LECTURES on PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY; 


Earth and Man. By ARNOLD GUYOT. The only 


IV. 


HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. R. W. BROWNE, Professor of History at King's 
College, London, Second Edition. 8yo. 12% ine 


HISTORY of GREEK CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. R. W. BROWNE, Professor of History at King’s 
College, London. 12s. 


vi. 


RISE and PROGRESS of the ENG- 
LISH CONSTITUTION. 


0. 78. 6d. 


“An of know] 
educated E 


which every well- 
pglishman ought to possess.” — Gazette. 


Vil. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


of the WORLD, 
From Marathon to Waterloo. By Professor CREASY. Ninth 
Edition, with Plans. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


vil. 


The ANDROMACHE of EURI- 
PIDES. 


With Suggestions and Questions at the foot of each 


HAWKING. BCL: Ch. Ch. 
Oxon. Second Edition. Post Svo. 4s. 6d. 


Ix. 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES and SECTS, 


the Rev. J. B. 
ume, 


MARSDE ARSDEN., ol 8vo. 128, 


| 
; | SERMONS in STONES; 


r, Scripture confirmed by Geology. By D. MACAUSLAND. 
tion, small 8vo. with Nineteen Lllustrations, 4s. 


The object of the author in this work is to show that the Mosaic 

narrative of the Creation is reconcileable with the established facts 

of geology; and that qocleny not only establishes the truth of the 

first page ‘of the Bible ee our that it also fu rnishes the most direct 

and sensible evidence of the fact of Divine inspiration, and thereby 
authenticates the whole a of Scripture. 


RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


8vo, Nearly Ready, 


USE of the MICROSCOPE in PRAc. 
TICAL MEDICINE. By LIONEL BEALE, MR. 


ondon : John Churchill. 
This day is published, post 8vo 


and 26 Woodcuts, gilt edges, ustrated by 18 coloured 10s. 6d. 
W and WILD FLOWERS. By Lapr 
WILKINSON. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 3rd edition, 2s. 6d. ; by post for 32 stamps, 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN: a Guide to their 


class to the cu 
London: 37, Great Queen-street. 


In the press, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


E FOOD GRAINS of INDIA, with IN. 

TRODUCTORY REMARKS on the DEVELOPMENT « 
the RESOURCES of INDIA. 

By J. FORBES WATSON, A. M. M.D. F.C.8., &o 


Also, shortly, by the same Author, 


OD, AND ITS ON ON MAN. 


mbracing the result of many thousand o 
an institated by t the Indian Government 
nutritive value of all the chief articles employed for food. 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


POFULAR BOOKS AT FREE-TRADE 

RICES.—T. Carlyle’s History of Ay we the Second, 
called Frederick the Great, Vols. 2, 
—T. Carlyle's new and ch 


ublished at 7s. 6d. 


‘om plete 
5a. each v published “at are out) — 
2s. 11d., published at 3¢. 6¢.— Paul Ferroll, ls "sd 


—Laneton r publ at 4s. 6d. 
field, 4s. published Wy Allan ks, ke came 
terms.—8. & Gusesr. 4, Co thall- buildings’ back of the Bank 


of Eogland, London, E.C.—All warranted perfect in ev 
epee, Ga prec ly the same as if t the full price were paid, 
address. The rate of postage is 2d. for each 4 Ib. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 


I, 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


GEOGRAPHY, the Actual and Comparative Ex- 
tent of all the n the World; with oe resent 
25 ‘Meee. including a —~ Jestine, 
of Scotland, Ireland, w 


Halt. bound, 128, 


2 


II. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illus- 


wating. ina Original Designs, t no tary Facts 

of Geology, Hy y oud History. ® 
Maps, including © Coloured @ logical M Europe, and of 
the British Isles. Half- Aa 


Ill, 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, com- 
pricing. in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the impor- 
Localities referred to 


accompanied by a Pronounci ce laces, by T. 
VEY, MLA. Oson. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


IV. 


ASTRONOMY. Edited byJ. R. Hind, 


Esq. F.R.AS. &c. With Notes and Descriptive Letter-pres 
to each Plate, em t Discoveries in Astronomy. 
18 Maps. Haif-bound, 


v. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS 


of GENERAL DESCRIPTIVE for the 
By the same Author, 
I. 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATU- 


RAL PHENOMED A. A A teow 
five large Plates ditto, “ditto, printed Colum oy 
with a copious in. eo fylio, half-bound mor. 122. 1 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, reduced 
from the Imperial Folio, fee he Uee of 
and Families. ve Maps, Im 
bound morocco, 


Witt1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


| — 


> 


EEF 


mend i! 


Treatment and Prevention. With a Chapter on Ulcers » 
the Leg. HUNT, F.R.C.8 , Surgeon to the Dis. 
had i ~ pensary for Diseases of the Skin, Charlotte-street, Fitaroy-equare anal: 
| 
t 
Rivit 
Hou! 
Washh 
J. The 
JRIGY ; 
edition, ts. 3d. Sens of Literature 
Disraeli the El , im 3 vols, each 84, id 

Perhaps th 4 
fea 
considerations, (that is, where capable of such,) would very wil- 
lingly consent to see them consigned to an eternal oblivion. This 
done, there was then displayed in continuous column, and exactly = 
as it came to hand, ali that which now remained to me of the 
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coming more _ oundly imbued with the genius of the sacred H 
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ticular Prophet. And, as it could not but be, that in the working POS 
up of so vast an amount of originally defective material certain delicac 
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ras COMET. — Just ye large 
LITHOGRAPHIC MAP of ENCKE'S COMET ; to 


and 
the to predict their Returns. By the he Author of ‘ Solar Sys- 
tom G. Holywell-street, Strand, London. 


Ready, price Se. ; by post, 5a. éd. 

N ACT to PROMOTE and REGULATE 
A REFORMATORY SCHOOLS for JUVENILE OFFEN- 
mej Management of tories. 

By PATRICK JOSEPH MURRAY, Barrister-at-Law. 

Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street. 


ee NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
th Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. 


“NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 


~  — 6d. 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY. With New 
Lights. Eighth Thousand. 
POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. An entirely New Edition. 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. [Nearly ready. 
Kent & Co, (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTONS’ 
ANNUAL 


he ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a View of 
the History of the YEAR 1987. 

amilton & Simp 

Wright: Cowie & bos J, J. Ca 

H. G. Bohn; T. aller & Bon; 

; Bell & 


IM F.8.A., Author of * 
NT es A, Curiosities of 


s Reign may always be had (by New Sabseribers er 
others) any Volume since 183). 


MICROSCOPES.—W. Lapp 
invites MEDICAL STUDENTS and others to inspect his 
and most approved forms of Microscopes.—31, Chaucery- 


INDUCTION COILS.—W. LADD'S Im- 

fled Induction Coils and Apparatus connected t with, 

toa, and Geissiler’s Sealed Vacuum Tubes r showing 

thes extraordinary Phenomena, as exhibited by J. P. 
V.P.B.S., at Association at Leeds.— 


cation 
OPTICTAN, a, CHANCERY- LANE, W.C. 


HOTOG RAPHY. — FOWERES 
MERA for and used b Regal Bagi 

T. OTTEWILL & beg to inform the that sonsider- 

able improvements ioe been made in this Camera, of which they 

have now undertaken the manufacture. They can highly recom- 

mend it as being the most portable, as well as the lightest Camera 

The 10 by 8 Camera contains one single back, two inner 


the smal! 108, b hes outside measure 
e com pass 0 y 104, by 34 inches ou p= 
—Their illustrated Catalogue sent free pee a — 


T. Orrewitt & Co. W Ret xport Photographie 
A tu ufacto Chasiotte-tersnce, Caledonian-road, 
Idlogton, ndon. 


OCKIN’S OPERATOR’S EGATIVE 
COLLODION is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and densi 
128. per 20 os. exclusive of bottles. ‘, 
POSITIVE COLLODION unequalled in sensitiveness and 
delicacy of detail we 
MENIZED PAPER. 175 by in, se. per quire: Waxed 
do, Varnish, 12s. und ; ds. : both 
ows Mas without — Lenses and Ap- 
us of their own 

IN’S ‘PRACTICAL HINTS. on ‘PHOTOGRAPHY,’ 


[ AMILIARLY EXPLAINED. A Book for Old and Young 
London.” 


BECK & ACHROMATIC 
EREOSOOPE. 


ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S Botanical 
packed in mahogany case, with three 
powers, condenser, pin and two slides, w 
cule in water, price 18a ¢ Field newspaper, under 
dening the following valuable testimony 


is marvellously cheap, and will do everyth which the | ea 
nature can wish it to accomplish, either at or in the open 
air.”—June 6, —M ic Objects ise, and 160 per 


7, 
*,* A large assortment of Achromatic Microscopes. 


A begs to inform these whe 
. se Photography, that he has carefully 


and finding in its construction 

means of produci nstrument, 

ente upon hese Lenses. ( See 
in 


1, 
the ord 


centre and m the Picture, and have their visual and che- 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 


“ Mr. Lenses for Portraiture hav a greatest 
intensity et procuring the fare the chemi- 
cal, actinic, and visual ra eye. The spherical aberration is also 


carefully corrected, both in the central and 
“ Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
romatic object-lens, inches 
is no stop, and the image is very perfect up to 


Catalogues sent upon application. 
ROSS, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


by R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, &c, 10, Patu Matt. Five- 
shilling "sam le Saires of this pa r, pat up in ——_— cases for 
posting . 6d. by stamps or 
ost-office of order, to RICHAK W. THO 


HOTOGRAPHY .— Gratis. — Mr. Toomas’s 
enlarg rged Paper o of Instructions for the U tty 

tion of Collodion, oy of Silver, sent free on 
be had bound on recei of 


two stamps for 
cames-—hdivene R. AS, Chemist, &o. 10, Pall Mall. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 
RATUS, AND LENSES. 
W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c.,10, P 
Sole Maker of the XYLO-IGDIDE of SILVER, and 
the APPARATUS DE of this Establishment 
cluding CAME! RAS, FOLDING and RIGID, of fuyerior cow 


struction—JOINTED and other STAN DS of the 
RESSU RE- M parranges for carryi 


the Silver Solution us dispens ing wi use of @ Bottle 

F UTTA-P SERCHA DA’ BAT bitte ditto, for Plates 
L LING 8 8 

H WEIGHTS in 


Lat BOLE, Exits 


HOLDERS, for 
LLODION GL! 


mad 
MENIZED and other 
SUPERIOR NEGATIVE PAPER— 
PORCELAIN, and GUTTA- PERCHA ISHES— 
DISHES for whole-sheet Canson—A at 
ROSS’S PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE LENSES, 
requisite for the of Phot Full nstrections for 
ISBIDE of SILVER; also st — 
0 

H O-COLOURING Maker of the CYANOGEN SOAP, 
CRYSTAL VARNISH, &c. &c. 


Now ready, the Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


FOWNES’ MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. 


Edited by H. BENCE JONES, M.D. F.RS., 
AND 
A. W. HOFMANN, Ph.D. F.R.S. 


ALLIANCE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
IFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, LONDON, E.Cc. 
The HALF-YEARLY DIVIDENDS on the Shares of 
Company will be in course of PAYMENT on a MONDAY. the 
Inst, and every ng day (Saturdays excepted), between 


A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary. 
Dated the 7th day of October, 1858 * 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED in 1797, 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57,Charing Cross, Westminster. 


Directors. 
William Cotton.D.C.L. F.R.S. J 


1 ames Lancaster, 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot athe 
John novi, Benjamin Shaw, 

W. Walter uller, Matthew Whi 
James A. Gordon, M.D. P.R.8.| M. Wyvill, jun. - 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M.P. 


This Company offers complete security. 

MODERATE RATES of Premium with participation in Four- 
fifths or E Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 

LOW RATES without participation in Profits. 


LOANS in Assurance, on approved secu- 
rity, in sums of not 


PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of 1002. for the whole term of life: 


Age.| Prodi, | prodta || Aee.| | 

15 £1 £3 18 £3 6 

20 1 13 1 8) ine 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 

UARDIAN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FOR INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE, 


ND 
ON LIVES AND SURVIVORSHIPS, 


No. 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established December, tom, ond Em by Act of Parlia- 


HENRY HULSE BERENS, Esq. Chairman, 

HUBBARD, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
John Dix Martin 


.| James Morris, Esq. 

Bir Walter k Farquhar Norman, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, ber. Henry R. Best, 
John Harvey, Esq rey J. Thomas, 

ohn pahougnere, Esq. John Thornton, Esq. 
John Loch, E $4. ames Tulloch, Esq 
Stewart Marjoribanks, Esq. Henry 

Subscribed 


000,0002. (of which 945,0002 is paid up, but 
is stipulated in all tracts that the Com not 
to ce keep —yy Subscription Capital 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—The total Bonuses added 
past Divisions of Profit exceeded 913,0008. At the last 
at Christmas 1854, the Assurances in force exceeded 4,240,0001., the 
Income from the Life Branch 900,0002 per annum, and the Life 
Assurance Fund (after Division of Profits) 1,540,008. 


of PROFITS at CHRISTMAS, 18c59.— 
, effected on the Profit 1 = fore Christmas, | 
will ipate ried to Christmas, FPour- 
fifths of the for e ‘perked 
orms 


uses 
the Head Uf Uffice, or from any of the 
Notice is hereby given, That Fire re whieh expire at 
haelmas must renewed w da 


or the Company's 


causes used by Explosion of admitted by this 
THOS. TALLEMACH Secretary 


ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 


Chairman—THOMAS Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman— WILL 


Richard E. Arden, Esq. Togieby, Esq. 
Ed 564. m. Johnson, Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A. Pilcher. 
John isa Ald. Pocock, 

. bury-square. 


eorge 


ADVANTAGES “OP ASSURING IN THIS 


e Assu Cc ro y an ample subecri 


London m o 
sated + JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. Premiums to Assure £100, Whole Term. 
Immediately, in post 8vo. Ase. One Year. | Seven Years.| With Profits.) Without Profits. 

bo) £017 8 £019 9 £1 15 10 £111 10 

137 5 0 
C H E CK M A T iso| 16 307 | $1410 

A NOVEL. 


London: RicwarD New Burlington-street. 


EXTRAORDINARY STEREOSCOPIC NOVELTY! 


* THE 


SKELETONS’ 


CAROUSE.” 


This mysterious Picture is now having an immense sale, and is the most extraordinary in its treatment 
and effects ever yet produced. 


Sent free for Twenty-four postage-stamps. 
Lowpox STEREOSCOPIC ComPany, 54, Cheapside, and 313, Oxford-street. 


A B C of PHOTOGRAPHY, 9th Edition, just out, 1s, 


miums paid was declared; this will al 
or from 5 to 15 assured. 
the Policy at 5 per cent., or be paid eff eng 
e without notice. 
been approved. 


Loane ved 
o charge for Poltey Stamps. 
Perso or reside 
of or ritish Nomth America without extrac 
Officers attend at a quarter before 
BATES, Resident Director. 


taken by ice la 
For full page 269. 
N8, 
of 
construction. as usua he Lense: correct definition at the 
and 
D the 
DE | the edge. 
iles 
—CU 
edges, and Boxes— Voliection Of FASSEPARTOUTS, 
ith Mr. SAMS, No, 1, St. James’s-street, corner of Pall Mall; 
Agents throughout the kingdom, otherwise 
i of 
d, 
Dy. 
8 
he 
MUTUA! SRANCH. 
years, to participate in nine-tenths, or 90 per cent. of the profits. 
The profit ~ to each policy can be added to the sum 
acpured. applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be re- 
> 2 a At the first division a return of 90 cent. in cash on the pre- 
i 
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YPT : its Climate, Character, and Resources Just published, price 10s. 6d. ACCIDENTS 3: OF EVERY _ DESCRIPTION, Ak 
Winter Resort. NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON of BIO- ON. 
a 2. The Pronunciation supported by Authorities May be secured by an Annual Payment of 3. for'a P aed ae 
Adams & Dublin Dublin. W, Robertson Conable a. ‘The Text, illustrated by Classical Citations. AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURAN, 
By T. SWINBURNE CARR, M.A. King’s College, London. R CE 
 gmdecme en Illustret price ’ I ‘ : : As Act provides that persons recetving com pensation 
ETTERS from CANNES and NICE. | CARRS HISTORY of GREECE. Third Edi- are not barred Pall 
Author of ‘ Work ; of, Plenty todo, and how to do it,” &e CARR’S MANUAL of CLASSICAL MY- |? 0S) 
Plants to do, found that ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN is 
Adams & Co. Dublin: W. Roberteon. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Paid as 00 already the pub 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COME ANS, Jourey or year. ‘NO CHARGE STAMP D or 
ssurance Com J. 
No. 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, Lonpoy, 8.W. 3, Old London, wes 
ee 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCECOMP th 
The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1857, amounted to £617,801, CLD 
invested in Government or other approved securities. MARTIN M.P., Chairman 
Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone. GEORGE WILLIAM CoTT AM Ea, Deprty-Chairman. for the \ 
James ©. ©. Bell, Semel Hibbert, caler 
The HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. James Brand, Thomas Newman Hunt, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. George Hen Vrederick Pattison, No. 9%, 
ewman Smith, 
INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. | aienene aa —The exjeting Mabilities of of the Company do nt IC 
ACCOMMODATION IN LOAN TRANSACTIONS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance is for | Investments are nearly 1,000,000. in popular 
life, is required to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement is | sponsible. and the inoome ia about 120,00 pevaneen iy roids | 
equivalent TO AN IMMEDIATE ADVANCE OF 50 PER CENT. UPON THE ANNUAL PREMIUM, without the borrower having | PROFITS.—Four-fi Kighty —y of the profits, an nenens 
recourse to the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during | *#/8ned to Policies every h year. The nex t appropriation wil vont 
the currency of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. a persons whe now mE line, as 
The above mode of insurance has been found most advantageous em Policies have been required to cover monetary NU8S.—The additions to Policies have been from 11 lt§ tage is c 
transactions, or when Seanenen applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half the “ we T cent. on the original su —{ : 
outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 7 oe =the pwards of 1,250,000. has been paid to claimany 4 
’ LOANS—are granted likewise on real and persona! Securities. Proposals fo for insurances may be made at the Chief OfficuM por it j 
ADVANTAGE OF INSURING BEFORE 31st DECEMBER, 1850.—Policies effected before this date will participate to the Agents throughout the Mal orto 
a greater extent than if delayed after that period SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. mB %3 SK 
Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the resident Director, 0 labe 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall on applet DERICK. DENT, Chronometer, Welt woven 
an 
By order, E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. | Maker of the Great Clock forthe Houses of Parliamenk & 
Strand, and 34, Roya) Bechenes. rate pri 
No connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, RNAMENTS for the MANTELPIECE, & 


—Statuettes, Grouse, n Parian, decorated 
and other China; Clocks (gilt, marble, and bronze) Alal 


extreme moderate. der 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
GTON & Co., PATENTEES of th® forthe: 
ELECTRO- N ING 
ESTABLISHED 1825. MANUFACTURING SILVER 
to their extensive 8 al variety of New Designs in 
ee highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them at 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Leaion d I 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. Honour, as well as the “ Grande (the 
‘THE SIXTH DIVISION of the Com ’s Profi to them at the’ Exhibition i 
of the ts is appointed to be made at 15th November, 1860, and all Policies ~~ eS ae at or for ¢ 
effected before 15th November will participate in that Division. being plated Potent 
‘THE FUND TO BE DIVIDED will be the Profits which have arisen since 15th November, 1855. no eee TRERT S.W.. and 45, MOORGATE-STRER? measure 
A POLICY EFFECTED BEFORE NOVEMBER, 1858, will rank, at the Division’ in 1960, as of Three Years’ | LONDON: tt 
standing secure One Year's Bon ture olicies later date. 0 - 
over Esti d Drawings sent free by "Re-plating and Git time th 
. shape. 
RESULTS OF THE BUSINESS OF THE YEAR ENDED 15th NOVEMBER, 1857. P ARIS FIRST-CLASS and LONDON PRIZ Price 
MEDALS. he 
Sums proposed for Assurance during the year .. ee ee ee -- 664,513 7 & WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, This de 
Same Assured, of Annuity transactions .. 574,839 7 GOLDSMITHS and JEWELLERS. pty 
Corresponding on New 17,916 3 6 Manufactory, 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. WC —are in 
Claims by Death paid during the year, exclusive of Bonus Additions .. = > RTRIDGE & COZENS, No. 1, CHAN§ fom 
Annual Revenue for 1857 :— CERY-LA is the cheapest house for PAPER, EN can be s 
From Interest on the Company’s Invested Funds - ae ee 62,551 11 4 6d. per 100—Large Blue Office "Fitto, 42. éd. per 1,000, or 5,000 for street, I 
@ls.—Sermon Paper, 4s.—Straw Paper, 2s. 6d.—Foolscap, 
265,370 8 2 per ream—India Note, 5 guires for 1s. ‘—Black-Bordered Note, A 
quires for 1s.— Maauscri teaibte quire—Copy Books, 
per gross—P. & Pen, as le as the Qu 3d. pat assortm 


Accumulated Fund, invested in Government Securities, in Land, Mortgages, &c. .. 1,451,822 9 3 


gross. Price Lists free. 
country. PARTRIDGE COZENS, Stationers, 
1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street. Trade supplied. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY’S BUSINESS tured, i: 
ENFIELD PATENT STARC 
PROM 1846 TO 1857. G” USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. i, well as ¢ 


Years ending | Amounts Amounts of New ew * remiums, | Revenue in each 
of 
591,723 0 8 443,578 4 11 16,140 0 1 131,316 10 7 N of 

1848 519,329 13 5 395,864 12 5 12,200 9 5 136,129 18 J bottle the Waters at the Springs, and import them direct inte L'¢ 

528,792 18 5 429,371 17 1 14,743 4 8 145,837 15 9 England ip their feauine state; also Bath the 

as we e 

| | | | Bees Fase above routed she 
1852 601,404 7 7 445,799 6 6 15,145 15 6 192,928 16 10 able Chemists and Druggiste. —N B Those Waters which are eid) "RURAL 
1853 555,644 7 0 17 1 14,886 9 3 5,035 2 at lower prices than 19a per dozen Quarts amd 8s. per dozen RIC 

a — 8 5 515,117 7 0 16,650 0 2 218,968 16 5 are not the natura! Waters of Vichy, but artificial. wamaka 20% De 
16,383 7 11 609,323 7 11 20,047 18 0 237,450 9 pe 
1856 669,801 6 7 516,351 6 7 16.760 3 4 254,404 10 8 pomieal 
1857 664,513 7 5 7 & 17,916 3 6 265,370 8 2 and in ure taste. Prices. re fone —auly the i Pale i 
6,666,254 12 1 5,362,141 5 6 177,290 1 7 2,136,877 6 5 Metablished nearly Cent 
ture, wi 

Loxpox, 82, King William-street, E.C.; Epmsvnon, 3, George-street ; Dusiix, 66, Upper Seckville-street ; COCOA.—Errs, Homopathi 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. by the principal «rect 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. im 
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CNisin FOR THE MILLION! WEDDING, 


late engraved in 
VISITING, 1! BU os. for 

ANGER Chen Cheap 


1 late ing. 

, Printer 308, gh Hol born, Lond 
IMPORTANT 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
ommand. 


By Royal C 
OSEPH GILLOTT most to 
eke the Commercial W , Scholastic utions, and 
e pu a novel ky of his unrivalled 
c spirit of the ti <- ntroduced a New sznizs of 


oductions, which for OF TEMPER 
po and, above all, cHEArNESS IN PRic#, be believes 
epsure upiversal approbati on, ans defy com tion. 

ut upin the: styl f bor 
ey are 
gras ach, with label 1 outside, and the his signature. 
At the request of persons extensively tuition, J. G. 
bas introduoed his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


unde are especially ada 


y, aad 
for the various kinds of W ting 
d Retail by all Stationers. Boo ners, ond other respectable 
in 8 Pens— erchants and W 
supplied at the Works, Grabam ; os, How. -st., 
No. 91, JOHN-STREET, NEW YORK ; pod a 37, GRACE- 
CHURKCH-STREET, LONDO 


guasentes of qua- 
containing one 
simile o 

engaged in 


THE ATHENAUM 
()SLERS' TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 


lished 1807. Kichly cut and ‘engraved Decante t 
variety, Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds ot able 
Glass at | moderate prices. Crystal Glass 
egent designs, for Gas, from 4. upwards. 
of Foreign Ornamental Glass always on view. a 
Furnishing orders exeouted with despateoh. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the necent 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED BUXBS.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul Churobyard, 
Manchester 


street, Live 1 
Fields, Wol ‘Wolverhainpton. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
men 
CASES, TRAVELLING BA 00 

W. &T. ALLEN f Portable BARRACK- 
ROOM RE aod MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 
separate Catalogue) 14 and 22, STRAND. 


p® NER, DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES. 
superior taste, and low prices A nd good Beat quality, 
‘THO PEARCE & SON, 2, Ludgate*ill, 


; cers ana Beesley 


NEW REGISTERED PALE- 
TOT has all those advantages which seoured general 
larity to wy Nicoll’s original Paletot, that is to way. it it 
ate wae oe to the wearer an ou ce, so that 
men and all others can use it du morning and 
—— or out of doors. Secondly, there is an absence of un- 
necessary seams, well known to secure out- 
line, as well as to effect a great saving ter advan- 
tage is conaidoresy enhanced by the application of . peculiar and 
neatly stitched b. the mode of effecting w poe tented. 
Great exertions being made to supply Messrs. Sicol *s Ageuts 
trough the Countes, and the Colonies with an 
ent simultapeously with the display in 


nsist 

men ; to copy this isa fraud, 
be thus detected: —If the garment s dark coloured, 
has a black ground = the firm's name an 
woven by the J gold-coloured silk ; if sheanemens 
is light quecates bel hese pale drab ground, and red silk 
letters. "Peletet is is marked in plain figures, at a fixed mode- 
rate me. —_ is of the best materials. In London, the NEW 

STERED PALETOT can alone be had of H. J. & D. 
NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, ETC. 


J.& D. NICOLL recommend for an out- 

e side Coat the wore y and for ordinary use the Cape 

Suit, such being well r Young Gentlemen, as 30 euhanaaine 
cousiderabi G 


may be seen 
HOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent-street, London. 
FOR LADIES. 
ICOLL’S PATENTED HIGHLAND 
CLOAK is a combination of utility, elegance, and comfort. 


such in travelling for morning wear 
be without one. It 


elastic Capucine Hood. 
measures from 12 to 16 4 .. round the outer edge, fal a) in 
lds the Iders ; but a mechanical c 


ce will be Two Guineasanda Half for each Cloak ; but with 
Mécanique and a lined Hood a few shillings more is charged. 

This department attended to by Cutters, who prepare Mantles 
of all kinds, with Velvet, Fur, or Cloth Jackets ts, eithe er for in or 
out door use. a times—like this Firm’s Riding Habit 
~are in good tasteand fit well Female attenden ma 
seen for Pantalons des Dames A Cheval, parti»! i com 
Chamois. As no measure is required the "Patent I ‘Highland Ci Cloak 
a any part of the Country, aad is thus well 


BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL & SON’S Show Rooms contain a large 

assortment of Brass ble both I 
fer Tropical handsome Iron Beds 
Mountings and elegant vopeunet Plain Iron Bedsteads 
Servants ; every descri Wooden Bedstead that is mauufac- 
tured, in “Mahogany, Hiroh, Walnut ut Tree woods; Polished Deal 
and Japanned, all fitted Puraiture complete, as 
well as every description of Bedroo 

EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


LOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, 
as well as of 150 different articles of pocreces Furniture, sent free 
BEAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Fur- 
anufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court- w. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OILL. 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
FEURALGIA, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, INFANTILE WASTING, 
RICKETS, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS 
Dr. Dz Joncn’s Oil-is the most effics latable, 

DE ~~ s most efficaci the most 
and, from curative upnqu ly the 
Romiecal of ail inds. Ite vast therapeutic over the 
Pale Oil is established by innumerable testimonials from Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of reputation. 
Sold only in ba ints, 2s. pints, 49. 9d.; quarts, 
98. ; capsuled and labe od with Dr. pe Joxen’s stam signa- 


ture, witaour wHicu a CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
Tespectable Chemists. 


SOLE 
ANSAR, HARFPORD & Strand, London, W.C. 
Purchasers are against proposed 


Wie NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY. 


WELLER & HUGHES'S 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, CLASSIFIED as PORT, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c, We. per Dozen. 
Pint Samples of either for Twelve Stampa, 
SOUTH APRICAN CLARET, 24. per Dozen. 
COLONIAL BRANDY, PALE or BROWN, 15« per Gallon. 

“*We have tasted the Wines imported by Messrs. Weller & 
Hughes, and yuhesitatingly Tr recommend them to our cousti- 
tuents.”— Vide United Service Gasetie, August 7th, 1858. 

“The flavour and 4 uality of Messrs Weller & Co.'s Wines leave 
nothing to be desir ~neeed. they appear much finer than the 
ordinary foreign wines. ide Morning Post, August 9, 1858. 

Terms R oe 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Retail Dealers, 
a7, CRUTCHED-F KIARS, MARK-LANE, LONDON, B.0. 


NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA of the true 

Juniper flavour, and precisely as it runs from the Still, 

without the addition of sugar, or any —«¢-y. whatever. im: 
orin o cases, 

case inclu de Price-Currents (free) by by HENRY BRETT 

ee CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn 


URE BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon,—Pale or 
n Eau-de- Vie, of exquisite flavour and great purity 
choice productions o 


Brow 
oa indeed in every respect with those choice 
the Cognac district, which are now difficult to procure at any 
price, 35a. per included ; 


dozen, F bottles and case or i6n 
on HENRY BRETT & CO. Furnival'’s Distillery, 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—Notice of ~~ 


junetion.— The admirers of this celebrated Fish Sauce a 
particularly requested to observe that none is te genase > but thas 
which bears the back label with the name M LA- 


ZENBY, as well as the front label signed h 

and that for further security, on the neck of every bottle of the 
Genuine Sauce, will henceforward appear an additional ‘abel 

printed in green and red, as follows :—** This notice will be affix ed 
to Lazenby’s Harvey's Sauce, prepared at the 
mitation rpet pjunction in 
1853,”"—6, Edworde es-street, Portman-square, Lon dvun. 


ONOMY IN FUEL.—tThe waste of coals 
arising from the use of badly constructed fire-places in 
most families is truly enormous. The ee objects of ane 


ing a great saving, and adding to the co apartments, are 
obtained by the use of the following Grates. 1 Improved tm 
less Fire Grates, now made from 20a. each. These s burn 


little fuel, give much heat, will burn fer hours without attention, 
and accumulate so little soot that chimney pocsesns is alm 
superseded,—2. Improved Grates with Stourbridge fire-brick backs, 
— 4a. each, complete. Any one who has experienced the 
riority of fire brick over iron for retaining heat and radia 
it nto an apartment, would never consent to have Grates wit 
iron backs, which conduct the heat away.—3 Improved Grates 
with Stourbridge fire-brick porcelain sides, from 35a. 
| ey complete. The advantages of porcelain for ornament over 
ron or steel, arise from its cleavliness, saving of trouble in clean- 
ing aud from its beauty not being impatved by lapse of time.— 
Illustrated Prospectuses forwarded on application. Also, 


pal, for ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOL- 
CHURCH of the best eonstrection, These 

Suen burn little fuel require very little sienSen, may be had 
with or without open fire, and will burn night a day mn severe 
weather, or throughout t > season, if required, “whilst t they are 
py free from the objection found to so many Stoves—that o 
a liability to become overhea and to render the atmpeapheve 
offensive. Illustrated Prospectuses forward Man urers 
of Edwards's Smokeless Kitchen Kange, which alone obtained a 
First-class Medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1*55, 

P. EDWARDS, SON & CU. General Stove and Range 
Manufacturers, PULAN D-STREET, Uxford-street, W. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PA TENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 2 Medica] Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided: a 
= bandage being worn round the body, while the uisite resist- 
ing power r is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
L ER fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
may be worn during sleep. A descripti 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot tail ts fit) forwarded b 
the circumference of body, two inches below the hips. 
sent 


t te the Manufacture 
WHITE, 238, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


C STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 

~ RICOSE VEINS, and all ty WEAKNESS and 

SWELLING of the LEGS, ee 
light in ane | ineupe 


stocking. 2. bd. to cach postage 6d. 
WHITE, MSS UP UPACTURER Piccadilly, London: 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 5 


wires, or ‘hey so perfectly resemb e natu teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest ob- 
server; they will never change colour or decay, — will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before does not 


require the extraction of roots, or any painful —— a and will 

support and e teeth that are and is gustanteed 
articulation teeth 

sound and useful in mastication.—At home from ‘Ten ali sinha 


-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S 18 THE B 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New Posie 


Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post free. 
Warehouse, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, London, E.C. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
bleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and’ Cloth Brushes, 
D, and Verfumery for the Toilet Phe 
between divisions of the T 


e phor, and 
sold in their names and address) at 6d. 


Metecalfe’s Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2a per box; 
New. —Sele Estab 1308 and 13), 
t, 3nd and: ied does West from H London. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA. 
has been for mene years sanctioned by the most 
of the Medical a on as an excellent 


remedy for 
Heartburn, Sout, and Ind m. Asa 


it is admirably r delicate fe 
pregnancy; and it spevents the food of infants from 
during digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED MO 
RUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which ig 


aly y and efficacious — Pre 
ng Chemists, (and general for 
hair Gloves and Belts), 173, nd-street, 
respectable Chemists the Empire. 


0 WANT LUXURIANT HAI 
WHISKERS, &£c.?—If so, use COUPELLS 
CRINUTHLAR which is teed to produce Whiskers, Mou- 
stachios, &c., in few weeks, and in baldness 

whatever cause, prevent ite = 


Hair, and ‘stages 
the pureery, it will avert in after-life. id by all 
sen 


mists, p x on “street, y -four 
tage stamps, by Miss Cou astie-str x 
— Testimo hundreds 


niale : have ordered its use 
cases with success.” Dr. Walsh.—** 1 have sold it Sy eleven years, 
and have never heard a complaint of it.” Mr. eye ak hemist.— 

y quite restored.” J nine years’ 
baldness, its Uffects are miraculous.” 


NOW THYSELF.—MARIE COUPELLE. 
continues her vivid and interesting delineations o 


character 
from an examination of the handwriting of individuals, in a * le 
never 4 desirous of 


“I consider your aki surprising. "—€. 8. ** Your deseri tion of 
er character t.".-H. W. * 

character is orrect iss F. “ Mamma says the 

character you sent me is a true one.”—W.N.** You have described 

him very accurately.” 


NOW THYSELF.—KATE RUSSELL 

continues to give her vivid delineations of character from 

~ of the handwriting, in a style never hitherto ate’ 
ersons desirous o nowing their tru 

en or those of any friend, a inclose a specimen of 

their writing, stating sex and age, with, 14 penny postage stam ps- 


iss Russel), la 
don, and they will receive in a day or twoa 
defects, talents, tastes, affections, 
other things calculat useful t 

Many thanks for yous truthful with Ww. 
opinion of 


PTURES CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. Thomson's celebrated remedy 
has been successful in thousands of cases, oes is applicable to every 
variety of nei or double rupture in both sexes, however bad or 
long standing, effecting a open cure in ashort time, without pain 
or coufinement, thus ren rings me further use of trusses unneces- 
sary. Persons in ang panne world oan have the remedy sent 
to them post free, wit for use, on receipt of 
10s. in postage stamps, or by Post-offiee O er payable at the Chief 
Uffice to Dr. Themsen , Kentish 
Loudon.—A Treatise on the rp Causes and Sym 
foone oad every kind of Hernia, with a large selection of Testimon 
from patients cured, sent free by pest for4 penny postage-stam ps. 


OCKLE’S COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS have long been ized as & a effectual remedy 
for indigestion occurring in this cou has also 
fully justified their use in those continual and violent forms of 
bilious disorder of too Soquent in e 
the digestive organs, and mo to 
such sudden and i 
often form the exciti 
to those climates. To 


subj 
of their that they 
cause of the fatal endemic fever pecuiiar 
uropeans, therefore, contemplating a res1- 
use mild aud eff efficient is 


sthening ¢ e stomach ap the secretion 
test of pe opinion for nearly 60 years. - 


Coe kle, Surgeon, 18, New Orm 
Medicine Venton in boxes. le. 2a. od... “4a. 6d. lle. 


8 OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF AN ea 
° inchester, was for sixteen years 
afflicted with an ulcerated leg: there were —- - sores in viese 
an alarming character, and he tried every rem 
sional skill could but worse 
at lust became a mere skeleton. ut two ce 
em twelve weeks, ¢ so comple 9 
t 
directions, and the Ointment be applicd night 
beth acting admirably together. 


2, 
w 
| 
| 
ted to their use, being of different degrees | ee ee 
| & Co.,. 
proved lHiorse- 
| ion ; and sold 
| 
= 
waited on by appointment. A great variety of materials adapted 
= — —_———_$ nu, and they will receive per return a f l of the gifts, 
defects, talents, tastes, affections, &c., of the writer, with mau 
yO Lady having seen or use | 
or for covering full dress w 
ance (suc nga part o e Patent) the wearer can ins ty | | 
form setni-sleeves, and thus leave the arms at liberty: at the same | 
time the Cloak can. be made as quickly to resume its original 
shape. The materials chiefly used are the soft neutral coloured | 
shower-proof Woollen Cloths manufactured by this firm. The 
of the gifts, 
r, with many 
—From 5. P. 
| “Tam clad 
own.” —K. H. 
| ribe it.”— 
| 
NIC arwick House, 143 and 144, Regent- | 
| | 
Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout | 
the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


